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This address was delivered by Dr. Moore in the Horace Mann auditorium, 
October 18, 1929, at one of a series of three assemblies which convened in 
New York October 18th and 19th to celebrate the seventicth birthday of 
John Dewey, which fell on the following day, Sunday, October 20th. “The 
climax of the celebration came at the luncheon in the Hotel Astor,’ says the 
Editor of the Journat of the National Education Association, “when a 
brilliant and varied group of 2700 persons celebrated with Dr. Dewey in a 
great family of good fellowship and mutual understanding.” Italics and para- 
graph heads in the article are by the Editor —Enitor’s Note. 




















OU, Sir, whom we know, love and most highly value, and you, 

Mr. Commissioner, and you, Ladies and Gentlemen, friends 
all of you of Professor Dewey: I cannot begin without ac- 
knowledging how great a trust and how valued a privilege 
your committee has given me, inadequate as I am. Not once 
only in human history has the relation of master and student been a sacred 
relation as scores of us are here to testify. We think of Professor Dewey 
as the most profound and understanding thinker on education that the 
world has yet known. 

The Spirit of the School Has Been Changed. Any one who is given to 
walking about in the United States and looking into schoolroom windows 
has seen sights recently quite different from those his mother and his 
father saw. He has seen classrooms equipped like workshops with little 
children not sitting still all day at desks 
but going about the room freely at their 
group undertakings. They are con- 
structing things, or experimenting to 
find out things, or conversing with their 
fellows and assisting them. The teacher 
is not hearing recitations. She seldom 
does that; she is passing freely among 
them encouraging them in their under- 
takings. There is no problem of disci- 
pline for every one is at work. This 
school looks more like a home with 
many happy children playing together 
than like a schoolroom of the old sort 
under a taskmaster’s eye. It is the spirit 


of a home. Joun Dewey 
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Remember that there is perhaps no field where changes are harder to 
bring about than in teaching practice. It is nearly as unchanging as 
Parmenides’ Universe of Being. Some one must have found a fulcrum 
for his lever. 


John Dewey Has Paid His TPO®EIA. Plato has it in one place that a 
man ought to pay for his nurture to the society which reared him, and 
that the best form which that payment can take is for him to do something 
for the education of those who come after him. Some of us believe that 
no man has ever paid his TPO®EIA as generously as Professor Dewey has. 


Philosophers Suffer from Their Interpreters. Yet, though this is a 
glad occasion, a time of rejoicing and deep congratulation, it must be said 
that the thing which we are doing tonight is a most dangerous thing. 
Every philosophy has suffered at the hands of its interpreters. Pythagoras 
was not a Pythagorean, Socrates not a Socratic, and there are those who 
contend that Christ was not a Christian. Is this philosophy to be the one 
exception? It is a beneficient arrangement that insures that if we go 
wrong we shall be set right by the master who put our feet in this way. 


Why Have There Been So Few Philosophers of Education? The most 
puzzling problem that I have lighted on in this investigation is why have so 
few philosophers been philosophers of education? I can think of but five who 
have been. Their names are impressive: Socrates, Plato, John Locke, Johann 
Freidrich Herbart and John Dewey. The others we shall say were either 
not philosophers or not educators. About Socrates, the father of all 
philosophy, there can be no doubt. He was the examiner of life and was 
perpetually engaged upon human and political virtue. 


Plato’s “Republic” and Dewey's “Democracy and Education.” The 
Republic of Plato may well claim to be regarded as the first of secular 
books. In it the most daring of reformers asks what changes must be 
made in human attitudes and arrangements before the life of man can 
become most rich and full. The answer, he says, is written in small letters 
in the life of each individual and in large letters in the life of the organ- 
ized state. The story which the letters tell is the same in both places. It 
is the story of how the citizen-soul must be solicited to grow from birth 
until it departs to the Islands of the Blessed. Every institution of man’s 
life is brought to bar and weighed and measured in the light of its effec- 
tiveness in serving that one end. Never was so pragmatic a book as this 
one, never was such a drastic renovation undertaken as Plato there under- 
takes in the name of education. Shall we let Homer tell the children what 
he fancies about the gods or what must we tell them about gods and men 
if they are to grow up to buy freedom even with the price of death? 
He is the divine Plato whose thoughts are worthy of God, but those 
thoughts about God were contributed in the name of the children as teach- 
ing material. No wonder Rousseau called this the greatest book on 
education ever written. It was that until John Dewey wrote his Democ- 
racy and Education. 


Aristotle the Great Classifier. How did it come about that western 
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philosophy, which was above everything philosophy of education to its great 
founders, Socrates and Plato, should concern itself after them hardly at all 
with their chief interest? It may be because Aristotle’s discussion of edu- 
cation breaks off in the middle of the eighth book of the Politics and but 
a fragment of it has come down to us. The trouble with that conjecture 
is that Aristotle’s discussions of other matters are not educational dis- 
cussions as those of Socrates and Plato were. Aristotle drew the map of 
intellectual objectives for the world. He contributed the program which 
thinkers of all sorts followed until the Renaissance, and which philos- 
ophers with considerable unanimity have continued to follow in spite of 
the Renaissance. He was the great classifier. Knowledge, he said, is of 
two kinds, theoretical and practical, and he alone of all the followers of 
Socrates makes this sharp distinction. Theoretical knowledge is the con- 
templation of truth, contemplation unmixed with volition. God is per- 
petually engaged in such contemplation. Whoever would be Godlike must 
like him engage himself in the contemplation of that which cannot be 
other than it is. 


John Dewey a Platonist. It is said that every man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian; either a liberal or a conservative, Mr. Gilbert 
phrases it; the thought is the same. Every one of us is born either to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness or to take satisfaction in counting 
what is already in the bag, in gloating over it, naming, arranging and 
classifying it, and in playing games of dogmatic defense of its static com- 
pleteness. As between these two wings of tendency John Dewey is a 
Platonist rather than an Aristotelian. For this rather daring judgment I 
am glad to have the confirmation of Professor Whitehead given me with- 
out prompting in conversation yesterday. He is as much interested in 
souls as Plato is and quite a little more confident that they are not of 
different kinds. He is as much interested in knowledge as the sole means 
of man’s salvation as either Socrates or Plato is. He is as much con- 
cerned as Plato in using the best we know as a raft on which to go 
forward, though he is not at all convinced that the best is the unchanging, 
but Plato would most likely have talked of the uniformity of nature if he 
had lived in this day. There is the greatest similarity between these two 
thinkers in the value they attach to education and the thoroughness with 
which they serve its claims. 


What Is the Aim of Philosophy? Philosophy since Plato has treated 
the struggling life of man with little consideration. It has said: “It is 
an appearance only, let us think of the unchanging and eternal.” It has 
taken refuge in a dualism so anti-human that it cannot carry out the 
commandment of God to Socrates and has slight concern for it. I 
recall a morning walk with Professor William James in Berkeley but a 
day or two before he gave that famous address which introduced prag- 
matism officially to the world. He was fresh from theological battle with 
Professor Howison and was repeating its thrust and parry with his well 
remembered avidity. “But,” said I, mightily impressed by two years’ 
sitting in Professor Dewey’s classroom, “Professor Dewey does not often 
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refer to God. He has no such familiar acquaintance with Him as you 
theological philosophers have.” “If he does not mention God he is no 
philosopher,” said Professor James. Perhaps he was wrong. Is it the 
most abstract of the ones by which the many is organized that demands 
the maximum of attention? Does the first commandment wholly set aside 
the second? May not this be a point of departure, the promiseful be- 
ginning of a new era? The more one is absorbed in the contemplation 
of the ineffable Brahm the less interest can he have in Brahm’s creatures. 
Theosophy annihilates. The Hindu has no concern for social welfare. 
He cultivates what he is pleased to call the spiritual life, to the accompani- 
ment of, if not by means of, thrasonical disdain for his fellowman. 


Can Intellectualism Have a Real Interest in Education? There is a 
kind of religion which is opium to those who believe it. It does not say 
with Edward Everett Hale, “I believe in the divinity of man just as Christ 
did.” And there is a kind of philosophy whose object is the paralysis of 
the human will. Philosophers of that description have been content from 
time to time to throw teachers and parents some scraps of their attention, 
but for the most part these scraps have been so unnutritious as to be 
manifest evidences of mechanical charity rather than of solicitous regard. 
The classical philosophy’s view of education is that it is a beholding of the 
universe. Nothing infuriates an orthodox fundamentalist of that school 
more than to suggest that studies are each of them human instruments 
devised and taught to enable the young little by little to do the work of 
the world and by a greater mastery of these human tools to do it better 
than their fathers did it. He rages against all forms of vocational edu- 
cation and all ideas that seem to partake of it. With a fine disregard for 
history he declares that liberal education is pure vision. To all inno- 
vations which affect his calling and particularly to that most abhorrent of 
them all—the study of education—he applies the objection which Edward 
Caird’s professor made to all proposals for the increase of scientific teach- 
ing in the college, that “It is not consistent with the idea of a university 
as it exists in the Divine mind.” 

Can intellectualism have a real interest in education? Its process is 
too confused, its objective too indeterminate, its account of mind too 
passive and of man too indifferent. But when the conviction that man 
is a shaper of the world, not a beholder merely, takes firm hold of any one, 
it speedily drives him to that place in the universe where shaping is the 
order of existence. It makes him more concerned with the supreme art of 
shaping human powers and fitting them for social activity than with 
anything else. 

Knowledge Is Power. This philosophy of education begins then with 
a conviction concerning knowledge. This conviction derives from Francis 
(Lord) Bacon who sounded a new battle cry in the warfare which humans 
wage against ignorance. “Knowledge,” he said, “is power.” What he 
meant is very simple. Heat applied to a boiler filled with water generates 
steam. Water falling from a height upon the flanges of a water wheel 
forces the wheel to revolve. Gas ignited by an electric spark in an 
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explosion chamber furnishes power. When Bacon said, “Knowledge is 
power,” he meant that its function is to perform work. But he did not 
always say that. As a convert he lapsed, he backslid from his own gospel, 
for he sometimes said things very different from that and quite incon- 
sistent with it. For example, I find him saying: “God hath shaped the 
mind of man like a glass capable of the image of the universal world . . . 
for knowledge is a double of that which is.” That God has not shaped 
the mind of man like a looking glass or a camera will, I think, be suffi- 
ciently clear from a single illustration. Suppose the end of the room to be 
a blackboard. Let us cover it with Arabic numerals. Will you be good 
enough to look at them now that they have been written? How many 
of them can you see clearly at any one moment? Not many, and always 
one figure clearer than all the rest. That is, our seeing is focalized seeing. 
Our minds work by fixation, by attention. There is always a center to 
every field of consciousness. Not so with the mirror or the camera. 
They reflect all that is before them impartially. Human knowledge then 
must be the product of organic selection and rejection. 


Two Kinds of Knowledge Distinguished. But there is a further dis- 
tinction which is important. There are two kinds of knowledge of football. 
The kind which the folks who sit on the bleachers have—bleacher knowl- 
edge—the knowledge of spectators or lookers on, and the kind which the 
players have—players’ knowledge. The two kinds are not interchangeable. 
If you take spectators from the bleachers and put them into the field and 
order them to play, they cannot. They do not know what to do next, then 
after that and after that. Their training as observers does not qualify 
them as resourceful doers. 


What Knowledge Is in Biological Evolution? It is plain that while the 
world will get along very well if only a few of us become doers of football, 
it will not get along well if we maintain the spectator attitude in the game of 
life. Structurally we are not built to be beholders here. The sensory nerves 
and the motor nerves run into each other. They report to each other; they 
condition each other ; the nervous system is one. Knowing cannot be a self- 
sufficient whole to a being whose organs of knowing are built into its organs 
of being and whose organs of doing are harnessed up to its organs of know- 
ing. Our nervous system is essentially a unitary arrangement for converting 
stimuli into appropriate activity and activity into stimuli for further activity. 
Anatomy and physiology are not alone in that pronouncement. The whole 
import of biological evolution supports it. Organisms grow in complexity 
by means of an increasing ability to adjust themselves to an ever enlarging 
space and time environment. They advance by participating in the activities 
of the world, by making them contribute to their organic well-being, in short, 
by using them. Growth in intelligence is but another name for this growth 
in organic control. Can intellectualism be the creed of any thinker who 
has pondered the lesson of evolution? He can no more believe that 
knowledge is a spectator beholding a double of that which is than he can 
believe in the special creation of unchanging organic forms. 
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The Laboratory Is the Test for Truth. There is one further constraint 
that will not let us go until we disavow the ancient double theory of knowl- 
edge which has made such a mess of man’s comprehension of his relation 
to his world. Seeing ratifies and confirms believing and only the believing 
which can get itself confirmed in seeing or hearing or touching or tasting 
or smelling can be true. How can it get itself confirmed save by ar- 
ranging cunningly devised experiments to put its anticipations to the test 
of sight and sound and touch? If our anticipations cannot be confirmed 
experimentally, if they obstinately insist upon being different from what 
comes out when we put them to the careful laboratory test, then there is 
nothing for it but that such beliefs or anticipations are unmistakably 
wrong. The test of action runs against them and finds them wanting. 
But belief, anticipation, judgment, prepare the way for testing. They are 
not certainty themselves but its unmistakable forerunners. Guessing, dia- 
lectic, deduction, may be the fertile mothers of truth, but it will come to 
birth only in extemporized or natural de facto verification. In our genera- 
tion the laboratory has“ become the court of last appeal. Literature, 
religion, abstract logic and prophetic intuition may clamor for attention as 
loudly as they dare. Man has at last found a way of putting his pronounce- 
ments to an action test and finding by outcome whether or not they can be 
relied upon. 


Knowledge in Action Is Power Performing Work. When knowledge 
under criticism proves to be so different a thing in reality from what 
uncritical tradition has reported it to be, is it not inevitable that knowl- 
edge in the truer sense should begin to be sought everywhere in schools? 
It is not the double of that which is any more than the hand is the double 
of that which it takes hold of; it is not a visual, verbal, or auditory image 
made in the likeness of the existents which stand around us, it is not in 
any form of verbalism whether of logical definitions or classifications or 
realistic or impressionistic descriptions. Above all, it has to do chiefly, 
not with the past and what has happened thus far, but with the future 
and what can be made to grow in it. In short, knowledge is activity 
selecting purposes, employing the resources of experience and not repeat- 
ing its achievements of the day before, but out of its acquirements of the 
past creating new acquirements to meet the demands of the new moment, 
the new hour, the new day, which calls forth its functioning. Knowlége 
that is is action, is power performing its appropriate work. The engineer 
has it, the physician has it, the research student has it. It would be better 
to say of each of them, not that he has it, but that he is it, for if you ask 
him to verbalize what he knows he cannot do it, he cannot objectify it as a 
list of possessions, it has no completeness in itself and cannot be counted, 
inventoried or contemplated aesthetically. But give the engineer a bridge 
or a dam to construct, the physician a patient to heal, the research 
student an investigation to make, and he knows where to take hold and 
how to proceed to get results. Their knowledge is an action system, an 
attitude, a disposition to marshal past experiences to new needs and they 
know how. 
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The Child Is an Experimenter from Birth. Normally healthy minds 
begin putting two and two together at birth. They are not blank sheets 
of paper upon which the senses write; instead, they are masculatured 
needs which start their search for supplies during the first hour of ex- 
istence. Some of these needs are fairly definite, most are vague. Together 
they precipitate a great activity which perpetually seeks to articulate with 
the environment, tending to repeat itself when it does that and to try, try 
again when it fails. The young child is built for experimenting from 
birth. He is charged with activity, yet ushered into the world so helpless 
that survival is impossible for him unless he serves a long apprenticeship 
to the fostering care that substitutes for him at first in making the neces- 
sary reactions in the game which nature plays with each of us to see 
whether we can endure. It is not enough that he survive physically. He 
must as rapidly as may be become his own battler for survival, his own 
survival and that of others. To do that he must learn to care for the 
things which his group cares for and do the things which it does and, 
if possible, to do them better than it does ; that is, his activity must come to 
run in the group form. It is just as necessary that his elders should 
teach him what to do with his brain and muscles, arms and legs as it is 
that they should give him a biological equipment of brain and muscles, 
arms and legs. The nearly complete helplessness of the young, though 
the most familiar of experiences, is the least observed of facts. We are 
born languageless, not knowing our right hand from our left, poison 
from food, or danger from safety. All the distinctions of things and 
qualities, together with the names we give them and the uses to which we 
put them, must be worked out after we get here. “All that is human is 
learned,” says Professor Dewey. 


The Key to Deweys Educational Philosophy. Here then are the 
factors which must be integrated: a new impulsive being highly charged 
with indeterminate activity, built to be a learner throughout life, though 
a slow one, and even then only on condition that the perferences of its 
own nature are allowed to function in that learning; on the other hand, 
the human species which has been here a long time and through trial and 
error slightly mixed with conscious intention has discovered preferred 
forms of human activity which it commends to its children and which it 
would engage them to employ. How shall we integrate the equation? 
Professor Dewey reminds us, and I think this is the key sentence in his 
educational philosophy, that “only that which has been organized into our 
disposition so as to enable us to adapt the environment to our needs and to 
adapt our aims and desires to the situation in which we live is really 
knowledge.” 


Education Begins and Ends in Research. Man works intelligently by 
setting purposes before himself and striving to attain them, by unearthing 
problems and struggling forward to their solution. It is his objectification of 
his purposes and his systematic assembling of resources with which to reach 
them that makes human action different from brute action, human learning 
different from merely animal learning. The advice to college students to 
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strive to make high-powered rifles of their minds rather than waste 
baskets epitomizes the doctrine. But how shall that be done unless they 
have been trained to find the target from the first? The ability to carry 
on research, we are told, is the finest fruit of the training process. If so, 
at what stage should training in searching begin? Distinguishing facts 
from conjectures and mere conversation about them, valuing evidence and 
learning how to find it, putting the proper price tags on things and actions, 
and withal becoming conscious and steadfast servants of truth and 
honesty are or should be the day by day activities of education. But at 
what point should they begin to characterize the course? Our answer 
is that all the things that belong to it must characterize education from 
the first: constructive activity, searching, handling evidence, putting mat- 
ters to the proof, helping and being helped, cooperating, making up one’s 
own mind, doing one’s part—all must have their place in the first school if 
they are to have their place in the last school and in the life which follows 
it. The dictum that the school is life, not a preparation for life, becomes 
altogether clear and self-evident, I think, if we substitute the word health 
for life. The school must be health now and all the time to be a prepara- 
tion for health hereafter. 


Acquisition of Language a Model of Educative Growth. We are born 
languageless but—and here I should like to avail myself of a quotation— 
“The process of acquiring language is a practically perfect model of proper 
educative growth, the start is from native activities of the vocal apparatus, 


organs of hearing, etc. . . . The native activities develop through the uses 
to which they are put. The office of the social medium . . . is to direct 
growth through putting powers to the best possible use . . . The natural 


or native powers furnish the initiating and limiting forces in all education; 
they do not furnish its ends or aims. There is no learning except from 
a beginning in unlearned powers . . . but the moral is not to leave them 
alone to follow their own spontaneous development but to provide an en- 
vironment which shall organize them.” 


Industrial Revolution Created Need for New Type of School. There 
was a time when the young learned everything just as they learned to use 
the common language. They associated with their elders and helped them 
in the work of the household. They had an informal apprenticeship to 
the arts of life. They mastered the elements of its first concern, the 
getting of food, clothing and shelter, with as little awareness that they 
were learning anything indispensable as attended their learning of the 
home language. They worked with things, had duties, did their part. 
Then came the industrial revolution and took the basic operations of life 
out of the home and shut them up out of sight behind the walls of the 
factory. Schools had been necessary for a long time to teach the difficult 
arts of reading, writing and arithmetic, which could not well be learned 
in the leisureless home. But that was only part of one’s learning, an out- 
growth and supplement of what one learned at home and was based on 
and understood by means of it. When the industries moved away from 
the home they took away the child’s contacts with nature, his first-hand 
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familiarity with things, his life-giving cooperation with his elders in neces- 
sary and meaningful work and most of his opportunity for purposeful 
constructive activity. Informal learning largely fell away, but formal 
learning went on as before as though it still could live when its roots were 
gone. Hence the need for a new type of school. 


Play Is Nature’s Training School. The start is from native activities, 
just as it is in the child’s learning of the mother tongue. Like all young 
animals children engage in play-work almost from their birth. Such play 
is nature’s training school for the young of each species since in it they 
rehearse the activities they will afterward perform as their business in 
life. Very young children test the qualities of things by putting them into 
their mouths and by tearing them to pieces, seemingly in order to put them 
in their mouths. They are born to handle and explore, to work with tools 
as their elders do, to make and build, and of a consequence to purpose, 
plan, assemble means, and with joy and lively interest to carry out their 
undertakings. It was one of the first philosophers of education who noted 
this natural tendency in children and advised that it should be made the 
vehicle of all instruction. “Let their learning,” he said, “be a play to them 
for no compelled discipline is lasting in the soul.” There are those who 
object to play schools. Usually such too unhesitating thinkers have never 
tried to distinguish work from play in a definition and most of them would 
perhaps be ready to admit that it is only on those days at the end of 
which one can say, “My work was play for me today” that one works 
best. Let us concede them the name. Let us talk about 


Activity Schools and Activity Education 


Activities mean a lot to adults. It is only when we undertake or 
project something, be it the preparation of a speech, the writing of an 
article or a book, the preparation of a case to be tried in court, the ordering 
of a dinner, the arranging of a party, the growing of a crop, the building 
of a house, the winning of a game, that the learning process becomes an 
acutely active process with us. Some one has said God is best worshiped 
only where man is a creator. Be that as it may, it is clear that the life 
of man takes on significance and depth and power only in those times 
and places in which he is caught up in great undertakings and finds his 
soul invited to great enterprises. It is not otherwise with children. They 
are born just as we are to explore, to find out, to construct, to share in 
our undertakings, to achieve. When these, their native tendencies, are 
allowed to function in the school program they work wholeheartedly, 
they accomplish results and they cooperate with their fellows in making 
plans and in carrying them out, they handle materials and learn about 
their qualities and values and the rudiments of the techniques of working 
them into humanly serviceable forms. It is not because an activity school 
is more joyous than a lesson learning school and that all who have a part 
in it are interested in what they are doing, it is because activity is the 
only means to effective learning that we value it. Remember that intel- 
lectual work is the conceiving of purposes, the projecting of ends, the de- 
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termining of objectives, and the assembling or unearthing or gathering of 
means with which to accomplish them. Unless the learner is trained to 
determine his own undertakings, to conceive his own problems, to set up 
his own objectives, he is not being trained to work intelligently at all. 
Actwities which are dictated or prescribed, activities in which the learner 
ts told exactly what to do make him but a hand moved and directed by 
another person’s brain, not using his own thoughtfulness and self-direc- 
tion at all. There is no education in that, for education is learning to 
employ one’s own intelligence in foreseeing ends and finding out how to 
reach them. ‘The activity school trains its children to choose their own 
purposes, to fix upon their own objectives and then to search for the 
means of accomplishing them, and to do these things cooperatively, that is, 
with and by the help of their fellows. They learn by doing. Their con- 
structive work gives them a first hand knowledge of things as materials 
and the beginnings of human operations with them, and since their 
undertakings are group undertakings, they typify social situations. Ac- 
tivities which require the perception and elaboration of ends and necessi- 
tate the use of judgment in selecting and adapting means to reach them 
and allow opportunity for the making of mistakes are the ones to be 
chosen. We want crude materials out of which finished materials will 
come only with deliberation, situations which make the learner conscious 
of the problems involved before the solutions are reached, such a using 
of things as will reveal their properties and lead to skill in the handling of 
them, not work with formed materials or lessons which merely describe 
objects without allowing the pupil to find out what they are by using them, 
or mere exercises. Let the child begin then as the race began with the 
useful social occupations. Let him grow up to an interest in science by 
making his way through its groundwork. It will not then be meaningless 
and abstract and, above all, it will not be inert. The knowledge which 
came first to the race and must come first to each of its children is knowl- 
edge of how to do. The primary subject matter upon which the under- 
standing of its advanced stages altogether depends always exists as a 
matter for doing, handling, working with, constructing according to the 
learner’s need or purpose, otherwise it does not belong to his life. It is 
just something put upon him to be memorized and reproduced when he 
is asked for it. 

Such groundwork of doing as we have been describing is doing in 
partnership with others. They assist in making the plans, they share in 
the enterprise, they make suggestions. They tell us what we did not 
know and needed to know. The information which they give has value. 
It is pertinent to our need. Whatsover information is of that kind, that is, 
whatever answers our questions and responds to our felt need, works into 
our experience and becomes ours. The rest is words, empty, meaningless 
and harmful, for it deceives us into believing that we have knowledge when 
we have it not. 


Studies Most Helpful Are History, Science and Art. With this core 
of direct experience of things through operations with them as a back- 
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ground of realization, communication of information through language 
becomes an available means of indirect experience. By what we have our- 
selves experienced we can interpret what others tell us they have expe- 
rienced and thus enlarge the meaning of our own world. The business of 
information then is to enrich and free the personal contacts of life by 
supplying their background and deepening their significance. The theme 
of all studies is the life of men. They tell of human operations with 
nature and with our fellows. They tell us about these operations that 
we may do them or shun them or use our awareness of them as a frame 
of understanding to enclose and direct our own operations with nature 
and our fellowman. The studies most humanly helpful for these purposes 
are history, science and art—history to go along with geography, and 
science to begin with nature study. History and geography supply the 
outline account of men upon and in relation to the earth and to each 
other. In that account the earth is not a stage with scenery upon which 
the human drama is worked out. It is a condition, a cause of what takes 
place. But not the whole cause, for its energies are harnessed and mastered 
with varying degrees of success. And man’s relations to his fellows are 
not relations of collocation merely, not determining relations only, but 
determined—determined by him. If this story is to be a dynamic story 
that comes home, it must begin at home and extend the home facts and 
the home relations. Its reason for being told is its bearing upon today 
and tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. It must never be merely a 
tale which is told. 


The Nature and Functions of Science. Science is the name for that 
persistent and methodical endeavor by which the human race has learned 
to attain reliability in its experiences. It is a method of going to work 
to find out what we must know, not a reading and a memorizing of what 
others have found out by working scientifically. The essence of the 
teaching of science must be such familiarity and love for its method of 
going to work to find the facts in situations that concern us that that 
method will be employed as long as one lives. Scientific method is the 
instrument of progress, the chief intellectual tool of the race. Its sig- 
nificance can be learned only by use. Without appreciation of its value 
one cannot be said to have been converted to the conviction that human 
intelligence has power to direct human affairs. 


Art Is Creation, but creation has been going on all along in the play- 
work we have been describing. Art is imagination and imagining is as 
real a part of human activity as is seeing with the eyes or grasping with 
the hand. Both play and purposive work call for a seeing of that which 
is not yet visible—a sensing or appreciation of meanings. Without that 
adumbration of expectancy activity is mechanical. Makings are all one 
at first. The distinction of fine and coarse, or merely useful, comes later. 
It is a difference of degree, not of kind. The makings which are out- 
growths of an intensified prizing evoke a peculiar enjoyment. They fix 
taste, they standardize achievement, they arouse in the beholder an illu- 
mination of perception which reveals the uncommonness of what but for 
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them had been commonplace. “To feel the meaning of what one is doing 
and to rejoice in that meaning, to unite in one concurrent fact the un- 
folding of the inner emotional life and the ordered development of material 
external conditions—that is art. Art is industry unusually conscious of 
its own meaning—adequately conscious, emotionally and intellectually.” 
Art is a mean between the industry which is merely mechanical and a 
dallying search for beauty which is merely sentimental and effusive. The 
beginnings of its culture lie in making the play of children productive 
of results. 


Every School Must Be an Activity School. In this conception of edu- 
cation everything depends upon the right start—everything except carrying 
what is started on. Every school must be an activity school. Appre- 
ciation must come before technique and the testing of results in every 
field of endeavor. The student must be introduced to each study by 
himself handling simple representative problems and facts in its field to 
give him a “feel” of its significance. If he is launched with a comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of his undertaking the ideas generated within him will 
be possessed ideas, moving ideas, not aborted or truncated learning, not 
other men’s ideas, but ideas that are so much his own that he will not get 
away from them. They will inevitably flower in his character. 


The Aim of Education is just the making of this process of pur- 
posive working with one’s world a life process. Intelligence is activity, a 
verb not a noun. The test of its presence is not a having but a doing. 
It is the discerning of relationships and the using of continuities in the 
anticipation of outcomes. Education is but the assisting of that activity 
through such a remaking of experience as reveals its meaning and thereby 
increases ability to direct the course of oncoming experience. It succeeds 
when it assists folks to work by aims—aims which are not given them 
from the outset and the outside, but aims which they thoug’::fully ex- 
tract from the conditions which surround them and which they employ 
to order those conditions, realizing their aims when they can be realized 
and revising and renewing them when they fail to help to the mastery of 
what must be mastered. The educative process is all one with the moral 
process, since the objective of both is to bring it to pass that the good man 
shall not merely repeat his goodness of the day before and the hour be- 
fore and so become a bad man, for the hour before and the day before 
are gone and our sole duty is to grow in knowledge and in grace to meet 
the new demands of the new hour and the new day which is upon us. 
The only proof that a school is a good school is that its pupils go on 
eagerly and consciously learning until they die. The good training makes 
perpetual learners of them. 


Dynamic vs. Static Education. Contrast this with cultural education 
whose outcome too frequently is to make us feel superior to our fellows 
through the possession of an observer’s knowledge which they do not 
possess, though we have not been trained to do anything with it save 
contemplate our own superiority. Contrast it with vocational education, 
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which has the great advantage of being a training in and for activity, but 
proceeds within so narrow a framework of meanings as not to enable its 
students to attain a comprehension of the service which they render or to 
become resourceful in planning their objectives or constantly to gather 
experience to remake their service. Contrast it with moral education in 
which the ipse dixit of some master for all time sets the goal and nothing 
remains for the growing spirit but to accept its purposes upon that 
master’s say-so and merely practice the means to attain them; contrast it 
with the education of the religious teacher who begins by making the 
supreme denial by saying that creation is over and it remains for man to 
concern himself only with its souvenirs. Contrast it with education for 
citizenship in a state not forever being made by the desire of its citizens, 
by their wanting it to be, but made by its founders in the past and only 
read about and talked about now. Contrast it, in short, with any and every 
education which is a preparation for life, a process of outreaching and en- 
larging one’s resources which stops when school-going stops, and then 
ask which of these activities ministers to the spirit the more wholesomely, 
the one which puts it into conscious possession of its powers and makes 
it aware that its business is the remaking of its world, or the one which 
makes it feel that the world has been made before it came and all it should 
do is to hear about it and accept it. 


Our Trust Is in Democracy and Science. There is, in truth, a great 
difference here. What is at stake is nothing other than the proper con- 
duct of the souls of men. The issues are the good life or the bad life. 
The story is still to be written in small letters and in large letters. For 
the outcome we put our trust in two things which in their present promise 
are new to the world, democracy and science. Not in democracy as ful- 
fillment, but in democracy as process, not in science as a body of results, 
but in sciene as the way of finding out. We think of Plato as forever 
right when he said each one is fitted by nature for some work, and he 
is happy and his state is well organized when he is doing his work and 
only then. But we think Plato was forever wrong when he said there are 
only three kinds of work to be done in the state and three kinds of natures 
to do them. He would have had a caste system or at least something very 
like it. Democracy is the discovery that original capacities are as various 
as the individuals whose they are and as indispensable to the state. The 
democratic state on which our hope is fixed is the state which will cherish 
and use the capacities of its members. Of that better state our present 
organization of existence is the promise. It will learn to use its resources 
in folks as it has learned to use its resources in things, that is, it will learn 
to use its resources spiritual as it has learned to use its resources material. 
The proof that it will is that it has found the process by which intelligence 
works to order its world—the process which is scientific method. Not 
always will men trust to luck, or Providence, or destiny as their fore- 
bears, the astrologers, trusted the stars to bring good fortune to them. 
They will learn to pray as Hesoid said the farmers should, with their 
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hands upon the plough. The plow which they will use is a fact-finding 
and fact-comprehending intelligence. 

It is those who are responsible for the upbringing of the young who 
are commissioned especially to serve democracy by enlarging the operation 
of science. They must come to know and employ the educative process. 
They must give the native capacities and interests of children a chance, 
working in the spirit of play and along with their fellows, and through 
the searching and assembling necessary to attain constructive ends to train 
themselves to work by objectives and to objectives which is the sole form 
of intellectual efficiency. 


Another Atlas Lifts the World. “A reorganization of education so 
that learning takes place in connection with the intelligent carrying for- 
ward of purposeful activities is a slow work. It can only be accomplished 
piecemeal, a step at a time,” writes Professor Dewey. The image which 
has forced itself upon my mind as day by day I have reread the writings 
of this protagonist of a life worthy to be lived by every man, is of nothing 
so much as of another Atlas struggling to lift a world. He will lift it. 


Tue ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS will convene in 
San Diego, April 14, 15 and 16. 























A STUDY OF CONTINUITY OF LOWER 
DIVISION ENROLLMENT IN RELA- 
TION TO SELECTION OF SCHOL- 
ASTICALLY ABLE STUDENTS* 


FRANK C. TOUTON 
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(Data are taken from a Master’s Thesis by Dale Seider) 


AROBLEM. A commonly quoted opinion is abroad to the 
4 effect that colleges eliminate their scholastically unfit early in 
the collegiate experience of their enrolled students. Scho- 
lastic unfitness is in most cases assumed to be the chief cause 
of elimination from college. The criteria for elimination are 
usually the low grades and failure marks recorded for students in college 
courses. If tests of scholastic aptitude are employed, they are used in the 
selection of students for enrollment, in guidance after enrollment, and 
seldom in elimination of students. Failure in semester grades and moral 
delinquency constitute the main causes for elimination after enrollment 
in so far as the college authorities are concerned. So far as students 
are concerned the major reasons admitted for dropping out of college 
during the early semesters are lack of previous preparation, poor health, 
lack of funds, poverty of the college curriculum in relation to the stu- 
dent’s interest, etc. 

Possibly the most frequently assigned cause for elimination from col- 
lege is the student’s lack of mental ability or scholastic aptitude adequate 
for success in college courses. It is the purpose of this report to present 
certain data which indicate for one institution the changes in the mental 
composition of a group of enrolled students for a four-semester period. 

Data Used. In the study upon which this report is based records are 
used of Reading Comprehension and Scholastic Aptitude for 576 college 
entrants of the University of Southern California. These 576 students 
constituted approximately two-thirds of the group of entrants of the fall 
of 1923. Though it is now the practice to require the taking of the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates by all col- 
lege entrants, in the first use of the test in the fall of 1923, it was not re- 
quired of entrants who presented 15 recommended units of high school 
credit—that is, 15 units of credit with B or A grades or their equivalent. 

The study is, therefore, limited to a consideration of the continuity of 
enrollment in relation to initial records of scholastic aptitude for a group 
of 576 freshman entrants‘of the fall of 1923, each such entrant presenting 
from 12 to 14% recommended high school units. It is the conviction of 
the writer that the findings would not have been noticeably different if 
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all freshman entrants had been considered, for comparisons of the past 
three years indicate that approximately 40 per cent of the group which 
presents entrance credits of 12 to 14% recommending grades equals or 
excels in general scholastic ability the median of the group which presents 
15 or more units of recommending grades. 

The specific records used are the total Thorndike test scores and the 
scores in the Reading Comprehension section of that examination—a sec- 
tion of the test which required one full hour of the three hours of time 
required for the total examination. All records were made at the time of 
entrance to college. No data from subsequent tests appear in this study. 
The measures of central tendency and variability used are the Mean and 
Standard Deviation records, respectively. These records have been com- 
puted for men and women separately from the initial test records for the 
groups in the first, second, third, and fourth consecutive semesters of en- 
rollment. In each case the records are treated, both as for a single group 
and for the groups differentiated by certain subjects in which these stu- 
dents were enrolled for the several semester intervals. The subject-groups 
considered are English, Mathematics, Foreign Languages, Social Sciences, 
and the Natural Sciences. 

Data on the number of cases considered, the mean score, and the 
standard deviation score records as presented in tabular form, support 
the following findings: 


Findings of the Study. From the records on the successive semester 
enrollments for the “Total Group” of 576 entrants considered, the data 
show that the per cents of men remaining for the four semesters are 100, 
91, 68, and 61, respectively, while the per cents of women remaining for 
the four semesters are 100, 87, 57, and 52, respectively. For the total 
group of entrants which remained through the first semester (including 
records for both men and women), the per cents remaining for the second 
third, and fourth semesters are 94, 64, 57, respectively. The several per 
cents given above indicate that a considerable amount of elimination 
from the initial group has gone on before the close of the fourth con- 
secutive semester of enrollment. This fact has real significance in con- 
nection with data which show the accompanying changes in the records 
on scholastic aptitude that are presented later. 

The records for the total group indicate that the women read on the 
average from two to three points better than do the men, and in mean 
scores for the total test the several groups of men are from three to four 
points higher than the corresponding groups of women. The probable 
error of the difference in the first case is 0.91 and in the second case is 
0.86. Differences of this amount are small and almost negligible, though 
they do approach statistical significance. 

Throughout the four successive semesters the mean scores shows that 
the elimination which has taken place leaves a group much reduced in size 
but only slightly superior (two to three points) as regards ability to read 
the printed page and to do the several tasks for which general scholastic 
ability is essential. Through reference to the several columns of records of 
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standard deviation for the scores used in the Reading Comprehension sec- 
tion and in the Total Thorndike Test, it appears that the sex groups are 
about equally homogeneous with the men just slightly more variable than 
the women. The changes in the standard deviation scores for the suc- 
cessive semesters indicate that a slight and almost negligible change has 
taken place in the homogeneity of groups through the several semesters 
even though a considerable amount of elimination is evident. 


Change in Character of the English Groups. As determined from the 
test scores for the men and women constituting the four semester groups 
in English, it appears that the groups of men are slightly less able and in 
general more variable in Reading Comprehension ability than are the 
women, while the records for these groups indicate that in general schol- 
astic ability as measured by the Total Thorndike Test, the groups of men 
are somewhat superior in ability and approximately equal in variability to 
the corresponding semester groups of women. 

The enrollment records indicate that during the four semesters, a 
very marked reduction has taken place in the semester enrollments in 
English. This is particularly marked between the second and third se- 
mesters due chiefly to the satisfaction of the English requirement by the 
end of the second semester of English. Though approximately 10 per cent 
of the men and 20 per cent of the women pursue the study of English 
during four successive semesters, this high degree of elimination leaves 
groups of students enrolled in English courses which, in both reading 
ability and general scholastic ability, are not appreciably different in cen- 
tral tendency and variability at the close of the second semester, and only 
slightly superior in terms of mean scores and approximately equal in 
homogeneity at the close of the fourth semester. For English courses the 
selective processes involved in elimination produce a practically negligible 
effect during the first year and only a slight effect over the entire four- 
semester period. 

Change in Character of the Mathematics Groups. For students enrolled 
in Mathematics as in the case of the total group and the English group, it 
appears that the several groups of men are slightly inferior in mean 
reading ability, somewhat superior in general scholastic ability, and less 
variable than are the corresponding semester groups of women. 

The enrollments in mathematics courses present an irregular set of 
records which may be described briefly and faithfully as follows: a 
slight change and practically no consistent trend appears either in mean 
reading ability or in the general scholastic ability of the several groups 
during the four semesters for men or during the two semesters for women. 
It appears, however, that the fourth semester mathematics group of men 
is noticeably more homogeneous in ability than was the first semester 
group of men. 


Change in Character of the Foreign Language Groups. For the stu- 
dents enrolled in Foreign Languages, as in the case of the total group 
and in the English and Mathematics groups, the several semester groups 
of men appear on the whole to be less able in reading ability and superior 
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in general ability to the corresponding groups of women. In each of these 
traits the men enrolled in Foreign Languages seem to be slightly more 
variable than are the women. Though the enrollments in Foreign Lan- 
guage are much reduced after the second semester, it is evident from the 
data secured that no marked change in ability or variability due to elimi- 
nation appears in either sex group in reading comprehension or in general 
scholastic ability. 

Change in Character of the Social Science Groups. As in the case of 
the other subject groups, the several groups of men appear to be slightly 
inferior in mean reading ability and superior in mean general ability to 
the corresponding groups of women. In each trait the variability of the 
men slightly exceeds that of the women. Throughout the four successive 
semesters elimination seems to make no marked changes either in mean 
ability or variability of the several groups either as to reading comprehen- 
sion or in general scholastic ability. In general ability, however, the fourth 
semester group of women seems to be somewhat less variable. 


Changes in Character of Natural Science Enrollments. The data show 
as in the total group that the men are slightly less able in reading ability 
but somewhat higher in general ability than are the women. Doubtless this 
is true because the lower division requirement of a laboratory science for 
all will in general select a group of freshman science students in no way 
different from the general group of freshman students. The mean read- 
ing ability and mean general ability for the men seems practically constant 
for the four semester groups, while for the women it appears that those 
who take science for a third and fourth semester constitute a group notably 
inferior in reading ability and in general ability to the larger group of 
women enrolled in first-year science. In both reading ability and general 
ability the groups enrolled in Natural Science courses show marked varia- 
bility at the start and continue to increase slightly in variability as the sev- 
eral semesters pass. 

Conclusion. From the above observations it seems reasonable to draw 
the following general conclusions: 

On the whole as measured in Reading Comprehension by a part of the 
Thorndike Test and in mental ability by the Total Test, the several initial 
groups of men are slightly inferior to the women in reading ability and 
somewhat superior in general scholastic ability. In each of these traits, 
the variability of the initial sex groups is not sufficiently different to be 
considered significant. 

Though a considerable amount of elimination is evident in this group 
of 576 college entrants of the fall of 1923 before the. close of the fourth 
consecutive semester of enrollment, yet on the whole the groups which 
comprise the students retained are only very slightly superior in both read- 
ing ability and general ability and approximately equal in homogeneity to 
the groups to which they originally belonged. In other words, the processes 
of elimination during the four consecutive semesters bring about only a 
slight degree of selection in the several groups, whether the trait considered 
is reading ability or general scholastic ability. 
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ELIZABETH MADISON 


Director of School Libraries and Teachers Professional Library, Oakland 






HOOL libraries are being called upon for definite forms of 
adjustment to meet the increasing use of the Morrison plan 
of instruction in many schools. After a struggle of some 
fifteen years, schools in California have built up efficient, 
soundly-working central school libraries. Now comes the 
Morrison, or contract, or unit plan of teaching, which requires that the 
rooms presenting certain specific topics shall be furnished with the 
atmosphere of the topic, including books, and that the teacher shall direct 
or assist the student in his use of those books. 

At first glance many school librarians, principals, and teachers show 
every sign of discomfort at so radical a change in book administration. 
True, the situation demands adjustments, but these adjustments are feas- 
ible, stimulating, and often very successful. 

In Oakland we have five high schools working upon this plan, and have 
had considerable experience in modifying our libraries to include this 
type of service. 


Morrison Plan Strengthens the Main Library. The chief point of con- 
fusion arising in the beginning of the Morrison library organization comes 
from the mistaken conception that the Morrison plan means “going back 
to the classroom library,” and sometimes we hear the phrase, “decentral- 
izing the library.” This is far from the true picture. The adoption of 
the Morrison plan only makes the central library stronger, enlarging its 
administrative activities, and spreading its benefits out into the special 
classrooms. It always increases the duties of the school librarian, and in- 
creases the reading in the main library. 

A picture of the situation is presented in the conception of the central 
library of the school as being the Main Library of the school-city, with 
administrative direction, record making responsibilities, guidance respon- 
sibilities, all teaching responsibilities in regard to book use and manage- 
ment, and all distribution work to the various Morrison rooms which be- 
come branches of the main library, depending upon the central library for 
fresh material, for guidance, for circulation direction and for enlarged 
reading upon topics suggested by the intensive Morrison study in the 
special rooms. 


The Morrison Plan at Work. No well organized Morrison room takes 
into its room all the books upon a given topic at one time. Suppose we 
are studying Greek history in a Morrison room. We wish to create at 
first the atmosphere of the early Greek civilization. The room is furnished 
with the maps, pottery, pictures (have plenty of these), and books dealing 
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with that period. The members of the class work in this atmosphere. The 
rest of the books on Greek history remain in the main library. No good 
teacher wishes to spoil the effect of freshness by hurrying all her material 
forward at one time. After a period of six weeks, let us say, the material 
on early Greece will be returned to the central school library and the next 
period will be developed in material and atmosphere. Who would show 
Demosthenes in the period of Crete? By this method (think how it works 
out in Mediaevel history, for instance), the central library is busier than it 
ever was before, preparing special groups for intensive study in various 
rooms. Here guidance, scholarship, adaptability and leadership become 
more valuable than ever in the librarian. 


Adapted to Fast and Slow Pupils. Certain children, under the Mor- 
rison plan, finish their first contract on early Greece, let us say, before 
other children. This means that those children are capable of more 
pronounced self-direction than the rest of the group. As a reward these 
children are allowed to go to the main library and look up their material 
for their next period by themselves, working with the teacher and the 
librarian. They are ahead of the rest. They can work independently. 
Here the librarian must help them, must show them independent library- 
use methods, must develop the leaders. A wonderful opportunity. On 
the other hand, certain children lag behind in finishing any unit. The 
books on early Greece are returned to the central collection, and the mate- 
rial for the next period has gone into the Morrison room. These strag- 
gling children now come into the main library to finish their work, looking 
up their material in the newer environment of the main library. This 
change of procedure furnishes them with an interest and a difference. 
They are not repeating their work, they are doing it differently. Another 
fine opportunity for the good librarian. Obviously, the librarian must 
keep more closely in touch than ever with the faculty, the directing prin- 
cipal, the subject directors, and the heads of departments. She must 
know when, where, and how each child is working who comes to her. 


Requires Careful Planning of Schedule. Since several groups may 
be working on the same period at the same time, it is necessary for the 
school librarian to either divide her library material, and make a fair dis- 
tribution to different rooms, or else to urge the directors, principal, and 
department heads to make a term schedule of work that shall allow certain 
periods of work to come at different dates in different class groups, or else 
she must organize a budget of duplications. All this demands close faculty 
planning, including the supervising principal, who should understand each 
phase of library adjustment to meet his need. 


Functions of Class Librarians. It is usually highly unsatisfactory 
for teachers to make charges for withdrawal of books, since it adds to 
their petty duties, causes confusion, and, frankly, they do not usually do 
it well. Therefore, when a child in a Morrison room wishes to withdraw 
a book from the collection in his room to use overnight, the monitor of 
that room, more properly called the class librarian (there should be five or 
more of them), returns that book, with the pupil’s name in it upon a slip, 
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to the central library, where the librarian of the school places the book on 
reserve till after school that evening, when the pupil calls for it, and 
receives it on a regular charge. The borrowing pupil returns the book 
the next day to the school librarian, upon whom the class librarians call 
regularly before class period, and the book is returned to the class col- 
lection by this means. In this way the borrowing records are all kept in 
the main library, where they belong, the teacher has no responsibility with 
loans, the students have operated a fine piece of machinery which works 
every day like clockwork (so efficient are the young people), and the 
school librarian has supervised the whole procedure. 





A method of securing immediate distribution of special books to 
Morrison rooms consists in having carrying trays in the main library, 
each tray fitted with the collection of twenty, thirty, or fewer books which 
represents the intensive group for immediate study. These trays are taken 
from the main library at the beginning of each period by the class li- 
brarians, and returned to the main library at the close of the period. In 
this way you have a traveling Morrison collection that can be sent any- 
where at any time. This is usable in a large school, where many periods 
are operating on the same subject at the same time, or immediately follow- 
ing or proceeding each other. The carrying trays are light, and have 
handles on either end, so that a tray may be carried by one or two students. 
The special book tray is not disorganized in the main library until the 
subject is finished in the classroom. This method is very practical under 
some conditions. 


Setting Up a Morrison Book Unit. In other situations, the librarian 
and the teachers and principal set up a Morrison Book Unit for any given 
subject, and supply as many of these units of books as their money or 
their needs dictate. These units may be duplicated, and represent the basic 
supplementary books in the subject. These are used in the rooms, and the 
enrichment books are used in the main library or are borrowed from the 
main library. This method seems not so desirable, since it tends to “fix” 
one or more groups of books. It is better to have a rich and varied 
central collection from which loans are made to the Morrison groups by 
periods-of-the-subject only, and upon a pre-arranged schedule, with only 
as much duplication as is absolutely necessary. 


More Careful Selection of Material. One of the things which must 
be broken up when the Morrison plan is handled, is the tendency of some 
teachers to recommend !arge duplication of certain titles. This is usually 
the result when teachers have not thought their problem quite through. 
It seems so easy to assign one topic in one book. Better teaching seems 
to result, as the teachers themselves feel, when a more careful study of 
material has been made by teachers, and a larger range of books selected, 
requiring much less duplication, but affording wider opportunities to the 
good teacher and wider experience in book-use by students. 


Morrison Plan Stimulates Greater Use of Library. In addition to the 
intensive work in the Morrison room, large numbers of advanced stu- 
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dents, students working independently, students making up work, students 
doing special reading, will desire to come constantly to the library. Here 
of course, the permit slip method for entering the library becomes useful. 
If the Morrison plan works, the student is stimulated to individual re- 
search methods, wide investigations and capacity for self-direction in study. 
These are the aims driven for. Would it not be absurd to drive for these 
ends, and then deny the students the main library where these desires may 
be satisfied and these skills exercised? As the Morrison method works 
better and better in the Morrison rooms, the main library will become more 
and more popular with teachers, principal and students. 


This appreciation of the library does away with the enforcement of any 
student into the library, which is not always the case with the study-hall- 
and-library plan. Under the proper working of the Morrison plan, the 
main school library becomes a Mecca of student desire. Discipline be- 
comes almost a negative consideration. 


Under the old study-hall-and-library plan the library was a place 
where a student had to go, and often he did not love the place. He had 
every wish against it. How could he love it? 


Benefits the Poor Student. But one may ask, how is the poor student 
to get into the library and receive the culture of books, if only the de- 
serving go there? The answer is that the poor student is the very one 
who needs, in the Morrison room, to receive the individual guidance to- 
ward books and study, which the special teacher and the special plan can 
give him. Here self-direction is aroused, desire is stimulated, guidance 
is furnished. If the student does not want to go to the library after real 
exposure to the Morrison plan, probably his entire teaching program needs 
to be revised. 

Just being in a study hall where books are placed, never educated any 
student. It is the knowledge of the use of books, the feeling that they 
contain something valuable, the capacity to use them for satisfaction of 
real desires, that make books valuable to students. This desire toward 
books, and a knowledge of how to use them, comes as a result of suc- 
cessful, persuasive teaching, of catching of student interest at the point of 
individual preference. The good teacher with a small group in a Morri- 
son room has a better chance to awaken this desire than has a study-hall 
teacher taking the roll of two hundred students in the mere physical 
presence of books. 


The mission of the school librarian under the Morrison method is: 


1—To understand the teaching objectives of the plan. 


2—To organize group meetings with teachers, principal, and directors to talk over 
the possibilities of the library material, to plan new purchases, and to organize 
routine methods for distribution, including plans for student librarians in the 
various rooms. 

3—To organize the library material for distribution upon the agreed plan. 

4—To manage the operation of the entire scheme, dealing with teachers, principal, 
and student librarians, as the chief administrator of their method. 

5—To suggest improvements from her observations of the system. 
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6—To lead in the teaching of library methods among the teachers, so that the book- 
work in the Morrison rooms may be modern, scientific, and in line with general 
adult and University practices which the student will meet after leaving school. 


7—To enrich the collections, and increase the charm of the main school library so 
that it can carry the needs of these students now more fully prepared to use 
a good library. 

8—To liberalize the interpretation of the Morrison plan so that teachers and prin- 
cipals may see that a freer use of the main library is the logical and desirable 
end of the Morrison plan. 

9—To develop, with the teachers, a Library Use course which shall be a guide to 
library procedures as a part of Morrison teaching. (Oakland is now using its 
first course of this nature.) 


Dean William S. Grey, of Chicago University, recently visiting San 
Francisco and Oakland school libraries, made the following statements 
at a conference of school administrators regarding school libraries and 
the Morrison plan: 


The properly administered Morrison plan increases the use of the main school 
library, at the same time that it increases the amount and thoroughness of book use 
in the classrooms. 

I subscribe to the definition that the classroom use of books on the Morrison 
plan may well be stated as the extension to the classroom of library experience. 

I think the school does well to administer its school libraries as integral parts 
of its own educational system. At the same time the widest cooperating use should 
be made of the public library. 

Teaching of the future will be built around the library as the heart of the school. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS will convene in 
San Diego, April 14, 15 and 16. 
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UNITS OF LEARNING IN ART 


SHIRLEY POORE 
Assistant Supervisor of Art, Long Beach 


HE following organization of art subject-matter for the pur- 
A poses of teaching on the junior and senior high school level 
BI had its beginning in the work of art students of the University 
oy of California at Los Angeles, whose study of educational 
problems it was my pleasure to direct during the year 1927- 
1928. As presented, it embodies also the ideas of a committee of art 
teachers who made the students’ work a point of departure in the light 
of their larger experience and their desires as teachers. 


Thoroughly convinced of the practical and inspirational effect of an 
art course made up of a few well-chosen units for investigation, in con- 
trast to the effect produced by the usual course of study, I was particu- 
larly pleased to be a participant in the study involved, and I am grateful 
for the privilege of presenting the result through the California Quarterly 
to fellow workers for their use and criticism. 

Teaching Problems Similar to Those of Other Subjects. The purpose 
in attempting such an organization was to experiment with the idea that 
subject-matter in art, as in any other subject, is capable of being brought 
into usable form for a group of teachers upon a basis of the underlying 
principles of art expression, which it is essential that one shall appreciate 
and be skilled in applying before he may say he is cultured in that subject. 
The form of presentation is an outgrowth of a careful study of Morrison’s 
plan for teaching, and an experimental application of his theory to the field 
of productive art experience for the sake of appreciation and to develop 
skillful producers. 


Man’s Aesthetic Needs the Basis for Selection of Subject-matter. In 
both instances—with university students and with teachers—the plan of 
curriculum study and formulation began with a general survey of man’s 
present needs for art, aesthetic and materialistic, and a study of the psy- 
chology of learning processes which might give a reasonable background 
for choice as to order of presentation. 


The Individual in the System. The curriculum formulated for the 
senior high school shows due recognition of the three distinct groups of 
students comprising the usual high school student body, the vocational, the 
pre-professional, and the cultural group. 


Principles Involved and Suggestive List of Activities. In referring to 
the “usual course of study,” I refer to the usual series of more or less 
unrelated problems or lists of projects so designated. Quite as little help, 
on the other hand, is that reactionary type of “course of study” which con- 
sists merely of a statement of art principles to be emphasized during a 
semester. The one is but a statement of results to be obtained without the 
necessary aids to the busy teacher whereby she may economically and 
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through pleasing experience reach the desired results. The other tends to 
close the teacher’s eyes to living situations about her which are full of 
possibilities for growth-producing experience. Such a hampering course 
of unrelated problems-to-be-done tends to induce unimaginative teaching, 
where should exist vibrant life situations reflecting self-chosen activities. 

A diagrammatic presentation of the curriculum as decided upon for 
experimental use by the committee’ follows : 


ART CURRICULUM - JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(To be read from the base upward) 
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Aesthetics | 
| Art_in the Home 
Sculpture & Modelling | 
7) Costume Appreciation 
Pr. hd. Dre & Paint. | 
| Gen'l Craft 
Art Structure l 
L Exploratory - Appreciation y 
(Junior High School) 
Blements of Art Arts in Nature, Drawing, 
How Art Functions Painting, & Soulpture 
in My School Art in Industry 
Art in the Home Art in the Theatre 
The Art in Art a Community 
Clothing Necessity 


1 The committee was composed of Miss Poore, the author, who last year was a 
teacher of fine arts in the McClymonds High School, Oakand, and Mr. Roy V. Crites, 
head of department, teacher of vocational drawing, McClymonds High School, chairman ; 
Mrs. Marguerite Kellogg, head of department, Junior High School, Washington, D. C.; 
and Mr. R. O. Sisson, teacher of architectural drawing, Technical High School, Oak- 
land.—EpitTor’s Nore. 
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Diversified Viewpoints Harmonized by Study of Problem. The com- 
mittee, working as it did in complete harmony, nevertheless at the begin- 
ning presented in its membership differing views as to the purpose of art 
in school life, the essentially fundamental practices necessary to fine student 
growth, and the possible need for differentiation in foundational instruc- 
tion for the three groups, the vocational, the cultural, the pre-professional. 
By devious paths and through earnest consideration of the life purposes of 
art, the unanimous decision of the members of the group at the close of 
their work was in favor of the study of art, first, for the sake of apprecia- 
tion ; 7. €., sensitiveness to what is fine, this being the essential foundation 
for all three types of students; and second, division according to specific 
techniques in the later experiences to satisfy diverging pupil needs. 


Enriched Soil the Proper Foundation. Technical pre-professional senior 
courses thus have their roots firmly planted in the rich soil of understand- 
ing, ability to choose, power to create. The technique of the skillful 
worker is thus built upon a broad view of the uses of the product of his 
skill. On the other hand, a cultured citizen is thus created who will be- 
come the consumer of the products of the other two groups, co-worker 
with them in civic projects, and a fellow playmate in hours of leisure. 

Having outlined as a plan for student activity the exploratory, appre- 
ciation type of cultural study as a beginning (subjects listed at the base of 
the preceding diagram), followed by technical study in a limited field of 
expression, the committee of teachers accepted as a good basis for explora- 
tory experience at the junior high school level, the courses originated by a 
group of university students whose objective it was to formulate such a 
group of experiences that pupils at that level should have a wide view of 
man’s needs for art knowledge and appreciation. 


Skillful Workers and Professional Artists, Selected Groups of Sensi- 
tized Citizens. Upon this the committee proposed to group a series of 
experiences designed further to sensitize the growing citizen, and upon 
these, in turn, experiences suited to those students electing a definite future 
in some branch of art expression. (See diagram.) The courses of study 
comprising these planned experiences, reviewed and accepted by the com- 
mittee for experimental use, originated with a second group of university 
students. 

The subjects thus grouped are not new to high school art teachers. 
Their order and specific form of presentation, we feel, present something 
concise and orderly in the matter of curriculum building in a compara- 
tively new but increasingly important field. 


Teacher Freedom Permitted in Choice of Experience. The definite 
statement of such suggestive art experiences in the form of units of learn- 
ing leaves the teacher free to formulate particular “lessons” or “problems” 
or “projects” suited to the pupil-needs of her particular group, yet at the 
same time renders more help than may be obtained from a mere statement 
of principles to be emphasized. Each bears a definite statement of a 
specific objective and suggestive means of accomplishment. Note in the 
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units comprising the remainder of this paper that the objective to be ob- 
tained is an art knowledge, appreciation, or a skill, and the material object 
obtained as the result of creative effort is in the nature of a test of the 
actual life learning made. We thus plan for objects to be made for the 
joy of expressing oneself in worthy form, while at the same time teacher 
freedom is permitted, knowing full well that many types of art experience 
may be indulged in whereby the same art learning may be attained. 


What Is a “Unit of Learning’? We may recall Morrison’s definition 
of a unit of learning—a complete bit from the environment of the learner 
and essential to his capable interpretation of life situations. We may 
further recall his analysis of the characteristics of a successful organiza- 
tion of such a unit of learning: 


A unit shall indicate its subject of study in its title; it shall bear the state- 
ment of an objective in terms of life uses; it shall take into account that results 
are to be in terms of changes within the learner in the realm of knowledges, 
appreciations, or skills; it shall allow for opportunity to ascertain where the 
pupil is, mentally or spiritually, before any direct teaching is given; it shall 
provide opportunity for increase in learning by direct teaching and by study; 
and it shall allow for a test, not of verbal repetition of fact, but of translation 
of acquired knowledge, skill or appreciation into life situations demanding the 
new learning for their successful solution. 


The brief courses listed for junior high school experience, in their 
titles suggest each to be a unit of learning. As such, they might be handled 
in a situation where but a very brief survey of what art is, and the fields 
to which man has applied its principles, may be given. 


Appreciation of Elements of Art. But the junior high school expe- 
rience may expand more than this, and we consider Elements of Art, Art 
in the School, Art in the Home, etc.—each as a course of study made up 
of a number of units of learning, e. g., the elements of art are line, mass, 
color. Concerning each, what it is, how it is used, its governing laws 
and great possibilities, many types of eye-openers and soul-thrillers may 
be introduced to the beginning student. Hence we find this first brief 
course, Elements of Art, organized to introduce the actual elements of 
art expression to the junior high school pupil. It is made up of three 
units simply named: line, mass, and color. Upon the individual teacher 
devolves the task of making each of these as meaningful an element in 
the environment of the pupil as the science teacher makes water, air, or 
electricity. 

As I present the junior high school course, merely naming the units 
chosen for pupil-living, I am aware that other experiences (painting, 
modelling, or craft expression), might be chosen which would equally 
well fulfill the needs of the objective. Having decided upon the factors 
in art essential to complete living, and out of these having chosen units 
essential to the complete experience of a child at any level of learning, 
the imagination may be permitted to erect all sorts of experiences out of 
all sorts of fabrics with only one detaining finger—that which points 
toward the objective. 
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In the beginning courses the objectives of the units will be found 
to be in terms of the elements of art or the principles which govern their 
use. In the more advanced courses the objectives are ever more restric- 
tive in boundary, more in terms of specific forms of art expression, more 
demanding in the depths to which they suggest the plumb shall be sunk. 
But for whatever level they may be formulated, practice may be chosen 
at will so long as it is chosen as the best at the time to make the objective 
obtainable. 

Units of the Proposed Courses Developed. Following are the units 
comprising the first course set up for junior high school experience; the 
objective of each (the learning result) ; and the material result (visible out- 
come or test). In art teaching we are too apt to state the latter to pupils 
as the subject of study. It is proposed in this outline to consider such as 
a mere expression of art growth and it is never to be stated to the class 
as the subject of study in these non-technical courses. Such material 
expression is merely an outgrowth of the study undertaken, a test in terms 
of life uses of the newly acquired learning. Assistance in its solution—the 
creative work—means need of reteaching. 


Course I—The Structural Elements of Art 


Aim: To establish a basis of understanding of the art elements, Line, Mass, 
Color. 


Unit I: Line. 

Objective: Some vision and appreciation of line as edge of mass, as expressive 
of movement and of mood. (Discussion of exhibited examples, experi- 
ments, criticisms). 

Test (visible result): Choice of following: 

a. Set up of still-life group. Brush, charcoal, or pencil expression of lines of 

importance. 

Radiator cap in clay. 

Border for portfolio. 

(If no creative work is desirable) Mountings of beautiful expressions 

wherein is emphasis upon line. 


Unit IT: Mass. 

Objective: A basis of understanding and appreciation of dark-and-light as it 
functions in art expression. 

Experiences as in Unit I. 

Visible results (test) : 

a. Arrangement of painted blocks for fine grouping of dark and light; rendering 
in India ink or other medium. 

b. Imaginative landscape, flower, or figure design for tile, for book cover, or 
for any desired object. 

c. Painting of landscape beyond school room window in dark and light (values 
of one color). 

d. Mounted clippings of choice patterns. 


ars 


Unit III: Color. 

Objective: An increased appreciation for beautiful color harmonies and in- 
crease in color vocabulary. 

Visible results : 

a. (Story read. Choice of favorite character.) Color scheme originated for 
illustration or for costume (construction paper, paint, or other medium). 

b. Note book cover for illustrations gathered, etc. 
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Life Situations the Real Test. Again may I emphasize that as much 
doing takes place under the guidance of the teacher as is needed to accom- 
plish the growth to be expected, but the final result is for the sake of 
testing the growth obtained by setting up a situation calling for the use 
of the newly acquired appreciation, knowledge, or technique. This is not 
a time when the teacher gradually brings one thing more through to a 
beautiful end by constant suggestion, change and assistance. 


From the Casual to the Explicit. We may readily see that the above 
course is one of “hitting the high spots,” but later—in senior high school, 
according to the plan we are discussing—the same subjects will be treated 
more technically, more fully, more emphatically, and more in the way of 
results will be expected. There is an analogy here with the plan of all 
study. What one surveys in a few weeks as a subject in the grades, one 
may make the basis for a two years’ study in a doctor’s thesis as post- 
graduate university work. First the survey; then the more restricted, 
deeper study ; finally the detail of research in a narrow part of the field. 


Man’s Art Expressions Varied. Having introduced the subject of art 
elements as existing factors (the lower grades being concerned largely 
with experiences interpreted as they are encountered), it is planned that 
a series of brief courses shall give opportunity to put them into operation 
in the diversified ways in which man has found art essential to his fine 
living. Hence the choice of subjects following this first course. These 
may be read at the base of the diagram. 

For one more example of the breaking up of a course into units of 
learning on the junior high school level, let me state those organized for 
the 

Second Course—How Art Functions in My School 


Unit I: Attitude and Possibilities. 

Unit II: Beauty in the Room. 

Unit III: School Responsibilities (posters, bulletin boards, garbage 
containers and disposal, gardens, etc.) 

Repetition on a Higher Level. In comparison with the units in the first 
course, Elements of Art Structure, let us look at the units of the course 
in senior high school bearing the same title—Art Structure—less bald in 
statement of principle; more expectant of their use without further ex- 
ploratory learning. 


Senior High School Art Structure (Required Art 1) 


A course of study based on the preliminary course in Art Structure, to 
establish better understanding of the art elements and to give practice in more 
advanced application of the principles of design. 

Aim: To develop appreciation and ability to create in different media 
designs based upon beautiful, fundamental shapes; to express in their use 
moods and movements; and to create from naturalistic sources designs based 
upon basic shapes. 

Unit I. Patterns of Different Types Possible through the Use of Simple, 

Basic Shapes. 

Objective: Ability to recognize, create, and combine simple shapes beautifully 
in patterns of different types. 
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Visible results (tests) : 

Borders and all-over patterns of triangles, rectangles, circles, and combina- 
tions of these in line, in tone, in color. 

In a chosen medium (as dyes, or clay, or wood), book-ends, tile, or wall 
hanging designed as a whole, and in the matter of decoration, upon 
the basic shapes studied. 

Unit I]: Movement and Mood through the Use of Basic Shapes. 

Objective: Ability to recognize and to create different types of movement and 
of mood through the use of the basic shapes. 

Visible results : 

Radiator cap in clay (speed through opposition). 

Panel for a frieze (plant and animal forms interpreted in their basic shapes). 

Stage set (for example: dignity through the use of simple, vertical, rec- 
tangular shapes). 

Border of human figures (martial movement). 

Unit III: Naturalistic Motifs in Design. 

Objective: To establish the appreciation of and ability to create beautifully 
designed shapes using naturalistic motifs (buildings, rocks, mountains, birds, 
fish, plants). 

Visible results: 

Design for a tapestry, rug, wall-paper. 

Design for a piece of pottery, screen, or lamp-shade. (Color throughout is 
studied as an element of movement and of mood.) 


Recognition of Different Levels of Learning. The difference in out- 
look, presentation, required results between the exploratory acquaintance- 
ship course of junior high school and the study of the same elements of 
line, mass, and color in the basic art course of senior high school is 
apparent, I am sure. Throughout we organize art teaching upon this plan 
of first surveying the complete possibilities of man’s appreciation and use 
of some phase of art; then we choose definite phases of basically essential 
knowledges, skills, and appreciations for presentation in terms of student 
activity at the level to be considered; and then we require work for the 
sake of growth, of more complete appreciation, of opportunity for further 
instruction ; and finally we test through the application of the learnings to 
some new, interesting and fundamentally constructive problem. 

Let us take one more illustration of this type of choice and organization 
of art subject-matter, 7. ¢., in terms of units of learning. This time we 
will choose from one of the later courses, pottery, to be taken by all three 
groups—cultural, vocational, pre-professional, for differing reasons, as 
would be apparent. Let us choose a group of units for a beginning class 
in pottery. From the beginning the statement to the students of subject 
to be studied will be in terms of the desired art learning or the technique 
which must be mastered that beauty may be created. The two will be 
handled as distinct learnings equally essential to the complete learning. 

Unit 1. Straight line pottery forms. 

Unit 2. The slab method of construction. 

Unit 3. The ornamentation of straight line pottery. 

Unit 4. Mood expressed in curved line pottery. 

Unit 5. The coil method of construction. 

Unit 6. The ornamentation of curved line pottery. 

So might industrial design, commercial art, poster design, architectural 
rendering, costume design, aesthetics, be as adequately expressed in units 
suited to the level of student life to be considered. Each has its value asa 
means of teaching art principles. 
































A FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN ENGLISH IN A 
THREE-TRACK CLASSIFICATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ALICE CECILIA COOPER 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto 


hy N school systems today the subdivision of classes into groups in 
¢ accordance with accepted standards for classification is proving 
Gy) ot beneficial and desirable. Whether this grouping is based 
on the intellectual capacity of the students, or is determined by 
bb) «= type of training which the student selects, it is apparent that 
the diversity in the abilities and needs of high school students necessitates a 
course of study which shall be widespread and inclusive. While a certain 
fundamental core of literature and certain principles which underlie accu- 
racy and facility in writing and speaking should be the common possession 
of all students of English, this training can best be given to students through 
the use of material which careful experiment and professional study has 
shown to be successful in securing for students of various abilities this 
fundamental knowledge of the mother tongue. 

In the following three-track course students are divided according to 
the following plan: 

9th and 10th years :—Classification according to mental ratings and 

achievement tests. 

llth year :—Classification according to choice of life occupation or 

preparation. 

12th year :—Classification to meet college or other requirements. 

In this classification the letters, A, B, and C represent : 

A—The Advanced or Accelerated group. 
B—The Normal or Average group. 
C—The Retarded or Slow group. 

Since the selection of textbooks is, in the final analysis, dependent upon 
the immediate needs of any group, this classified course of study is suggestive 
only. By wise preparation and necessary adjustments, certain books may 
be used in all three divisions of any class. Books on the “A” list may at 
times be supplemented by material from the “B” list, just as the “B” list 
may draw on occasion from either the “A” or the “C” list, according to the 
class interests and needs; while the “C’”’ list may sometimes find more suit- 
able material on the “B” list, or on the “A” list of the preceding year. Many 
collections will be found adapted to parallel use in all three sections. 

In any given year the class work should include a study of one text from 
each type of literature listed. The order of study may be varied, but it 
should be arranged to progress from the easier, more familiar, type to the 
harder ones, developing so that the most difficult work is studied in the 
third quarter of each semester. 

In general a good time schedule for all English classes throughout each 
semester of the course is: 
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Literature—3 days ; Written Composition—1 day ; Oral Composition—1 
day. When necessary for effective results, two days weekly may well be used 
for written composition, and two days for literature. This is frequently 
desirable in Ninth Year work, where grammar is emphasized as a part of 
composition work. 

Since a large number of the books suggested in this Course of Study are 
available in many different school editions, the names of publishers are 
omitted. Publishers’ catalogues, furnished on demand, give full information. 
The Pacific Coast addresses of these publishing houses are found in the 
Official List of High School Text Books, issued by the ‘State Department 
of California. 

In selecting material for any given course, choice should be made from 
each type of reading suggested. For example, the literature of the Ninth 
Year, which is mainly narrative, to be studied for its strong and heroic 
action, should include one selection from each of the six fields listed: 
I. Easy Modern Narrative Prose; II. Novels of Adventure and Heroic 
Deeds; III. Selections from World Classics; IV. Ballads and Narrative 
Poetry ; V. Plays; VI. Short Stories. 








uralist 
Parkman: Oregon Trail 
Stevenson: Inland Voyage 
and Travels with a 
Donkey 


Grenfell : 
Ice-Pan 

Grinnell: Indians Today 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle 
and Other Stories 


Adrift on an 


Muir: Stickeen 

Parton: Captains of In- 
dustry 

Wiggin: Polly Oliver's 
Problem 

Wood, Cooper, Rice: 


America’s Message 


LITERATURE 
NINTH YEAR 
A B C 
I. Easy Modern Narrative Prose. 
Grenfell: A Labrador Andrews: A Perfect Bostock: Training Wild 
Doctor Tribute Animals 
Hudson: Far Away and Beebe: Jungle Peace Clemens: Tom Sawyer, 
Long Ago Clemens: A Connecticut Detective 
Irving: Tales from the Yankee in King Ar- Davisand Getchell: Stories 
Alhambra thur’s Court of the Day’s Work 
Melville: Moby Dick Gollomb: My Days at Dickens: Christmas 
Muir: Boyhood of a Nat- Lincoln High Carol 


Dodd: Fiber and Finish 

Hale: A Man Without a 
Country 

Heydrick: Americans All 

Kipling: Jungle Book 

Larcom: New’ England 
Girlhood 

Mills: Being Good to 
Bears 

Moffat: Careers of Dan- 
ger and Daring 

Mullen and Lanz: 
ing the Game 

Munchausen: Narrative of 
Travels 

Swift: Gulliver’s 
els (Abr.) 

Wiggin: Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm 


Play- 


Trav- 











IV. 
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A 


Cooper: The Deerslayer 

Cooper: The Last of the 
Mohicans 

Doyle: The White Com- 
pany 

Hughes: Tom _ Brown’s 
School Days 

Mitchell: Hugh Wynne 

Sabatini: The Carolinan 

Sabatini: Scaramouche 

Scott: Ivanhoe 

Scott: The Heart of 
Midlothian (Abr.) 

Stevenson: Black Arrow 

Wallace: Ben Hur 


Gayley: Classic Myths 

Homer: Iliad (Omit Books 
13, 13,25, 37, 23 

Homer: Odyssey (Omit 
Books 1-5, 15, 16) 

Old Testament Selections 


Ballads and Narrative 


Arnold: Sohrab and Rus- 
kin 


Byron: The Prisoner of 
Chillon 

Coleridge: The Ancient 
Mariner 

Neihardt: The Song of 
Hugh Glass 


Palgrave: Golden Treasury 

Scott: The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel 

Spaulding: Open Gates 


B 


II. Novels of Adventure and Heroic Deeds 


Alcott: Little Women 

Churchill: Richard Carvel 

Connor: The Doctor 

Dana: Two Years Before 
the Mast 

Garland: Boy Life on the 
Prairie 

Jackson: Ramona 

Paine: The Steam Shovel 
Man 

Scott: The Talisman 

Stevenson: Kidnapped 


Stowe: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin 
White: The Blazed Trail 


Wister: The Virginian 


III. Selections from World Classics 


Hermans: Stories from 
the Old Testament 

Homer: Iliad (Abr.) 

Homer: Odyssey (Abr.) 

Macaulay: Lays of An- 
cient Rome 


Poetry 


Cooper: Poems of Youth 
Gayley and Flaherty: 
Poetry of the People 
Hart: Popular English 

Ballads 
Longfellow: Tales 
Wayside Inn 


of «a 


Scott: The Lady of the 
Lake 

Seward: Narrative and 
Lyric Poems for Stu- 
dents 


Cc 
Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainment 
Bruce: Daniel Boone and 


the Wilderness Road 

Bullen: The Cruise of the 
Cachelot 

Cooper: The Spy 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe 

Dumas: The Three Mus- 
keteers (Abr.) 

Hough: The Covered 
Wagon 

Kipling : 
ageous 

London: The Call of the 
Wild 


Captains Cour- 


Long: Northern Trails, 
La 

Melville: Typee 

Stevenson: Treasure 


Island 

Underwood: Wilderness 
Adventures 

White: Daniel Boone 


Church: The Story of the 
Iliad 

Church: The Story of the 
Odyssey 

Hawthorne: 
Book 

Hawthorne: Tanglewood 
Tales 


A Wonder 


Herzberg: Myths and 
Their Meaning 
Sabin: Classical Myths 


That Live Today 


Cooper: Poems of Youth 


Huber: Bruner, Curry: 
The Poetry Book 9 
Lieberman: Poetry for 


Junior High School, 
Book II 

O’Keefe and Guindon: 
Junior High School 
Poetry 

Teeter: One Hundred 
Narrative Poems 

Untermeyer: This Singing 
World 








A 


Barrie: Peter Pan 

Goldstone: One Act Plays 

Maeterlinck: The Blue 
Bird 

Noyes: Sherwood 

Shakespeare: As You 
Like It 

Zangwill: The Melting Pot 


Hanson and Gross: Short 
Stories 

O’Henry: Selected Short 
Stories 

Parkman: Heroes of Ser- 
vice 


Parkman: Heroines of 
Service 

Sandburg: Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up 


Twombly and Dana: The 
Romance of Labor 


Plays 


Drinkwater: Abraham 
Lincoln 

Drinkwater: Robert E. 
Lee 

Shakespeare: Henry V 

Shakespeare: Twelfth 
Night 

Shakespeare: The Tem- 
pest 


II. Novels 


Blackmore: Lorna Doone 

Craik: John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman 

Dickens: David Copper- 
field 

Dickens: A Tale of Two 
Cities 

Doyle: Micah Clarke 

Ford: Janice Meredith 

Scott: Guy Mannering 


B 


V. Plays and Collections of Plays 


Barrie: A Kiss for Cin- 
derella 

Knickerbocker: Plays for 
Class Room Interpreta- 
tion 

Peabody: The Piper 

Shakespeare: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 

Smith: Short Plays of 
Various Types 

Thomas: Atlantic Book of 
Junior Plays 


VI. Short Stories and Collections 


Ashmun: Modern Prose 
and Poetry 

Bolenius: Literature and 
the Junior High School. 
Book III 

Darrow: Masters of Sci- 
ence and Invention 

Gaston: Modern Lives 

Greenlaw and Miles: Lit- 
erature and Life. Book I 

Haggerty: Reading and 
Literature 

Hanson and Gross: Travel 
Sketches of Today 

Lyman and Hill: Litera- 
ture and Living. Book 3 

Moulton: Short Stories 

Ross and Schweikert: Ad- 
ventures in Literature. 
Book 9 


TENTH YEAR 


Finney: Plays Old and 
New 

Shakespeare: Comedy of 
Errors 

Shakespeare: Merchant of 
Venice 

Shakespeare : Julius Caesar 


Cervantes: Don Quixote 
(Abr.) 

Dickens: Old Curiosity 
Shop 

Hudson: Far Away and 
Long Ago 

Hugo: Les Miserables 

Jackson: Ramona 

Mitchell: Hugh Wynne 

Scott: Quentin Durward 
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Cc 


Austin: Standish of Stan 
dish (Dramatized) 

Barker: Forty Minute 
Plays from Shakespeare 

Butler: Literature Drama- 
tized 

Cohen: Junior Play Book 

Lamb: Tales from Shake- 
speare 

Oller and Dawley: Little 
Plays from Greek Myths 

Webber and Webster: 
Short Plays for Junior 
and Senior High Schools 


Coe: Heroes of Everyday 
Life 

Halleck and Barbour: 
Readings from Litera- 
ture 

Herzberg: Stories of Ad- 
venture 

King Arthur’s Stories 
from Malory 

McEntyre and Voorhees: 
Buried Treasure ; Treas- 
ure Trove 

Obear: Stories 

Stewart and Hanna: Ad- 
ventures in Citizenship 

Tappan: Heroes of Prog- 
ress 


Cohen: One Act Plays 

Goldstone: One Act Plays 

Hartley and Power: Little 
Plays from Great Stories 


Allen: A Kentucky Car- 
dinal 

Clemens: Huckleberry 
Finn 

Clemens: Tom Sawyer 

Garland: A Son of the 
Middle Border 

Hugo: Ninety-Three 

Wiggins: Polly Oliver’s 
Problem 


























A 
III. Poetry 


Cooper: Poems of Today 
Reynard the 


Masefield : 
Fox 

Untermeyer: Yesterday 
and Today 
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B 


Longfellow: Tales of a 
Wayside Inn 

Neihardt: The Song of 
Hugh Glass 

Neihardt: The Story of 
Three Friends 

Scott: Marmion 


IV. Biography, Essays, and Speeches 


Addams: Twenty Years at 


Hull House 


Boas: Youth and the New 


. World 
De Kruif: Microbe 
Hunters 


Hagedorn: A Boy’s Life 


of Roosevelt 


Hyde: Modern Biography 


Law: Modern Great 


Americans 


Roosevelt: Great Writings 


Bok: A Dutch Boy Fifty 
Years After 

Franklin: Autobiography 

Riis: The Making of an 
American 

Washington: Up from 
Slavery 


V. Short Stories and Collections 


Eaton: Short Stories for 
Studies and Enjoyment 
Heydrick: Types of the 


Short Story 

Laws: Modern Short 
Stories 

Mikels: Short Stories 


Ramsey: Short Stories of 


America 


Royster: American Short 


Stories 


Schweikert: Short Stories 
Smith: Short Stories, Old 


and New 


Ward: Short Stories of 


Today 


Atkinson: The Short 
Story 

Greenlaw and Miles: Lit- 

erature and Life, Book II 

Hanson and Gross: Short 
Stories of Today 

Harte: Tennessee’s Part- 
ner 

Hill: Patriotic Writings of 
America 

Hosic and Hatfield: In- 
troductory Studies in 
Literature 

Jessup: American Short 
Stories 

Long: Patriotic American 
Prose 

Schweikert, Miller, Lowe: 
Adventures in Prose and 
Poetry 





Coleridge: The 


Ancient 
Mariner and Poems of 
the Sea 

Lowell: The Vision of Sir 
Launfal 


Antin: At School in the 
Promised Land 

Carnegie: Andrew Carne- 
gie’s Own Story for 
Boys and Girls 

Garland: A Daughter of 
the Middle Border 

Gaston: Modern Lives 

Keller: The Story of My 
Life 

Parkman: Heroes of Ser- 
vice 


Andrews: The Perfect 
Tribute 
Boas and Hahn: Short 


Stories for Class Read- 
ing 

Lasalle: Joy in Work 
Wood, Cooper, Rice: 
America’s Message 


Since students in Eleventh and Twelfth Year classes in English are gen- 
erally preparing definitely either for business or for further work in college, 
the division of these classes usually shifts from the A, B, and C sections of 
the two preceding years to a classification based on the further needs and 
training of these students. It is therefore unnecessary in such courses as 
American or English literature to make any suggestions for subdivisions. 
The amount of work covered, the thoroughness of study, and the extent 
of the collateral class reading is best determined by the needs of each class, 
now divided into College Preparatory, Business, and Non-Academic 


sections. 





College Preparatory 


Barrie: The Little Minis- 


ter 

Churchill: The Crisis 

Eliot: The Mill on the 
Floss 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of 
Wakefield 


Hawthorne: House of 
Seven Gables 
Hawthorne: The 
Faun 

Hugo: Les Miserables 

Reade: The Cloister and 
the Hearth 

Thackeray: Henry Es- 
mond 


Marble 


II. Poetry 


Emerson 
Holmes 
Longfellow 
Lowell 
Poe 
Whittier 
Selected 
Poems 
Tennyson: 
King 


Idylls of the 


III. Essays, Travel, etc. 


Alden and Smith: Essays 
English and American 


Avent: Book of Modern 
Essays 

Atlantic Classics: Books 
I, Il. 

Chamberlain: Essays Old 
and New 

Emerson: Friendship, or 
Compensation 


Fuess: Selected Essays 

Grayson: Adventures in 
Friendship 

Jordan: The Call of the 
20th Century 

Jordan: Life’s 
asms 

Morley: Modern Essays 
for Schools 

Paddock and Taintor: On 
Writing Essays 


Enthusi- 


IV. Plays 


Goldsmith: She Stoops to 
Conquer 

Sheridan: The Rivals 

Sheridan: The School for 
Scandal 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Business 


I. Historical and Character Study Novels, etc. 


Canfield: The Bent Twig 

Canfield: The Home 
Maker 

Churchill: The Crossing 

Eliot: Silas Marner 

Ford: Janice Meredith 

Harrison: Queed 

Howells: The 
Silas Lapham 

Poole: The Harbor 

Stevenson: The Master of 
Ballantrae 

White: A Certain Rich 
Man 

Wister: The Virginian 


Rise of 


Rittenhouse: Little Book 
of American Poets 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden 
and Lyrics 

Untermeyer: Modern 
American Poetry 


Un. of Michigan: Adven- 
tures in Essay Reading 

Atlantic Classics: Series 
II. 

Hudson: The Purple Land 

Jordan: The Strength of 
Being Clean 

Rees: Modern American 
Prose Selections 

Tanner: Essays and Es- 
say Writing 


Coffman: A Book of Mod- 
ern Plays 

Lewis: Contemporary 
One-Act Plays 
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Non-Academic 


Allen: Aftermath 

Allen: Kentucky Cardinal 

Carnegie: Andrew Car- 
negie’s Own Story for 
Boys and Girls 

Cooper: The Spy 

Doyle: White Company 

Herrick: English Read- 
ings for Commercial 
Classes 

Hyde: Modern Biography 

Phelps: Selected Stories 
from Kipling 

Tappan: Heroes of Prog- 
ress 

Tarkington: Seventeen 

Twomby and Dana: 
The Romance of Labor 

Wister: Lady Baltimore 


De Mille: American 
Poetry 

Masefield: Reynard the 
Fox 

Modern Magazine Verse 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden 


Beebe: Jungle Peace 
Dodd: Fiber and Finish 
Irving: Sketch Book 
Vandercock: Tom Tom 


Cohen : 
Plays 
Goldstone: One-Act Plays 


More One-Act 
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V. Readings in American Literature 


» 


Boynton: History of American Education 

Boynton: Milestones in American Literature 

Cairns: American Literature for Secondary Schools 

Calhoun and MacAlarney: Readings from American Literature 

Greenlaw and Miles: Literature and Life, Book III 

Long: History of American Literature 

Manly and Rickert: Contemporary American Literature 

Matthews: Introduction to American Literature 

“ae” Andrews, and Hall: Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose 
Rev. 

Pace: Readings in American Literature 

Pattee: Century Readings in American Literature 

Payne-Hill: American Literature with Readings 

Payne-Hill: Modern American Writers 

Poe: Selected Short Stories and Poems 

Tassin: The Story of American Literature 

Thoreau: Walden 

Wheeler and Long: Readings in American Literature 


TWELFTH YEAR 


Masterpieces of English Literature 


History of English Literature with Selections (in some volumes) 

Boas and Smith: An Introduction to the Study of Literature 

Gayley, Kurtz, and Young: Principles and Progress of English Literature 

George: From Chaucer to Arnold 

Greenlaw and Miles: Literature and Life, Book IV 

Halleck: New English Literature 

Hanes and McCoy: Readings in Literature 

Haney: English Literature 

Long: History of English Literature 

Long: Outlines of English Literature 

Manly: English Prose and Poetry 

Newcomer, Andrews, and Hall: Twelve Centuries of English Prose and Poetry 
(Rev.) 

Nielsen and Thorndike: History of English Literature 

Pace: English Literature with Readings 


Payne-Hill: English Literature b. Plays 

Rich: A Study of the Types of Literature Everyman 

Snyder and Martin: A Book of English Literature Shakéspeare: Hamlet 

Sperlin: A Study in English-World Literature Shakespeare: Macbeth 

Tisdel: Studies in Literature Shakespeare: Othello 

Wheeler and Long: Readings in English Literature Sheridan: Major Dramas 
c. Poetry 


Auslander and Hill: The Winged Horse Anthology 

Browning: Selected Poems 

Burns: Selected Poems 

Byron: Selected Poems 

Carhart and McGhee: Magic Casements 

Cavalier Poets: Selections 

Copeland and Rideout: Selections from Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Browning 

Gayley, Kurtz, and Young: Principles and Progress of English Poetry 

Goldsmith: Selected Poems 

Gray: Selected Poems 

Landor: Selected Poems 

Litchfield: Selections from Five English Poets 

Milton: Minor Poems, Paradise Lost, Books I, II; Lycidas; Comus 

Palgrave: Golden Treasury (with Additional Poems) 

Parrott and Long: English Poems from Chaucer to Kipling 

Pope: The Rape of the Lock, with Selections 

Spenser: Selections from the Faerie Queen, Books 3, 4, 5 

Tennyson: Idylls of the King, and Selections 
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d. Essays 
Addison and Steele: Selections from Sir Roger de Coverley papers 
Arnold: Essay on Wordsworth (with poems) 
Bacon: Essays 
Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns; Heroes and Hero-Worship 
De Quincey: Joan of Arc; The English Mail-Coach 
Huxley: Essays 
Irving: Oliver Goldsmith; Essays from the Sketch Book 
Lamb: Essays of Elia 
Macaulay: Essays on Johnson; Milton; Clive; Warren Hastings 
Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies 
Thackeray: English Humorists of the 18th Century 


e. Novels 
Austin: Pride and Prejudice Malory: Morte d’Arthur 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress Scott: Guy Mannering 
Eligt: Romola Thackeray: The Newcomes 
Gaskell: Cranford Thackeray: Vanity Fair 


II. Modern Literature 
a. Magazines 


1. Literary 
Atlantic Monthly Century 
Harper’s Monthly Scribner’s Magazine and other standard magazines 
2. Special Fields 
Asia Contemporary Verse National Geographic 
Theatre Arts Magazine, and outstanding ones in many other fields 
3. Reviews 
Bookman Living Age 
Current Literature The Magazine World 
Literary Digest Scholastic 


World’s Work, and others for special fields 
4. Survey Material 
Campbell and Thomas: Magazines and Newspapers 


b. Drama 
Barrie: Representative Plays Drinkwater: Robert E. Lee 
Cohen: Longer Plays by Modern Authors Galsworthy: Strife 
Drinkwater: Abraham Lincoln Galsworthy: The Mob 


Goldstone: One-Act Plays 
Jerome: The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
Law: Book of Modern Plays 
Leonard: The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays 
Parker: Disraeli 
Phillips and Johnson: Types of Modern Dramatic Composition 
Rostand: Cyrano de Bergerac 
Shaw: Saint John 
Smith: Short Plays by Representative Authors 
The Progress of Drama Throughout the Centuries 
Tucker: Twelve One-Act Plays for Study and Production 
Webber and Webster: One-Act Plays 
Webber and Webster: Typical Plays 
c. Essays 
Cunningham: Adventures in Science 
Husband: America at Work 
Palmer: Self-Cultivation in English and the Glory of the Imperfect 
Pence: Essays on Present-Day Writers 
Speare and Norris: Vital Forces in Current Events 


d. Contemporary Poetry 
Cooper: Poems of Today Noyes: Tales of the Mermaid Tavern 


Forbes: Modern Verse Payne-Hill: American Literature, Book III 

French: Recent Poetry Rittenhouse: A Little Book of Modern Verse, Book I, II 
Kipling: Collected Verse Untermeyer: Modern British and American Poetry 
Masefield: Dauber Wilkinson: Contemporary Poetry 

Masefield: Right Royal Wilkinson: New Voices 
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e. Contemporary Literature and Literary Criticism 


~m 


Hanes and McCoy: Readings in Contemporary Literature 
Manly and Rickert: Contemporary British Literature 
Phelps: The Advancement of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century 


. Contemporary Novels 


Not listed. Choice is dependent on time schedule for the course and class needs. 
Frequently this field may be covered by collateral home reading. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


NINTH YEAR 
Ball: Building with Words 
Bolenius: Every Day English Composition 
Briggs and McKinney: Ways to Better English 
Canby and Opdycke: Good English, Book I 
Chapman: Using English 
Davis: Practical Exercises in English, Series II 
Heath: Practical Leaves in English Fundamentals, Book A 
Hermans: Studies in Grammar 
Hitchcock: Composition and Grammar 
Lewis: The Common Word Speller, Junior High School Book 
Lewis and Hosic: New Practical English for High Schools, I 
Logan, Cleveland, Hoffman: Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. Form A 
Miller: New English Composition, Book I 
Moffett; Junior Highway to English 
Mullen and Lanz: Exercises and Tests in English 
Murray and Wiles: First Book in English 
Smith, Magee, and Seward: English Grammar, Correct and Effective Use 
Tanner: Correct English Ward: Sentence and Theme 


TENTH YEAR 


Briggs and McKinney: Ways to Better English (Enlarged Course) 
Canby and Opdyke: Good English, Book 2 

Chapman: Using English 

Herrick and Damon: Composition and Rhetoric 

Hitchcock: High School English Book 

Law: English for Immediate Use 

Lewis and Hosic: New Practical English for High Schools, II 

Logan, Cleveland, Hoffman: Practical Leaves in English Fundamentals, Form B 
Miller: New English Composition, Book II 

Pribble: Correct English Usage 

Smith, Magee, and Seward: English Grammar, Correct and Effective Use 
Tanner: Correct English 

Tressler: Grammar in Action Ward: Theme Building 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


Bartholomew and Hurlbut: Business English Borah: News Writing 

Beck and Graves: Prose Models Canby and Opdycke: Good English 
Carpenter, Carver, et al: Minimum Essentials of Correct Writing 

Cook: Experiments in Writing 

Davis: Advanced Exercises in English 

Davis and Lingham: Business English Correspondence 

Davis and Lingham: Business Letter Writing 

Deffendall: Actual Business English 

Deffendall: Actual Business Correspondence 

Greever and Jones: Century Handbook in Writing 

Greever and Jones: Century Vocabulary Word Builder 

Harrington: Writing for Print 

Hyde: A Course in Journalistic Writing 

Lee and Brewster: Laboratory English 

Logan, Cleveland, Hoffman: Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals, Form C 
Otto: Journalism for High Schools 

Spencer: News Writing 

Tanner: Composition and Rhetoric 

Thorndike: Elements of Rhetoric and Composition 
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TWELFTH YEAR 
Ball: Constructive English 
Canby and Opdycke: Good English 
Cook: Experiment in Writing 
Greever and Jones: Century Handbook of Composition 
Inglis: Tests of English Vocabulary, Forms A, B, C 
Parker: Review of Essentials of English Grammar 
Smith, Magee, and Seward: English Grammar, Correct and Effective Use 
Tanner: Composition and Rhetoric 
Wade and Blossom: A Dozen a Day in Spelling, Punctuation and Grammar 
Woolley: New Handbook of Composition 


ORAL COMPOSITION 
(Consult Lists for Written Composition also. ) 


NINTH YEAR 


Harvey and Allen: Mastery of English 
Nattkemper and McCoy: Junior Speech Book 
Smith: Oral English in Secondary Schools 


TENTH YEAR 
Brewer: Oral English 
Law: English for Immediate Use 


ELEVENTH YEAR 
Baker: Great Speeches 
Brewer: Oral English 
Card and Wines: “Come to Order!” 
Clark: Interpretation of the Printed Page 
Craig: The Speech Arts 
Foster: Essentials of Exposition and Argumentation 
Gregg: Parliamentary Law 
Hall and Sturgis: Textbook on Parliamentary Law 
Immel and Whipple: Debating for High Schools 
Laycock and Spoffard: Argumentation and Debate 
Laycock and Spoffard: Manual of Argumentation 
Reeves: Argumentation and Debate 
Roberts: Rules of Order 
Sheard: The Art of Debate 
Woolbert and Weaver: Better Speech, Revised Edition 


TWELFTH YEAR 


Bassett: Handbook of Oral Reading 

Craig: The Speech Arts 

Shurter: Masterpieces of Modern Oratory 
Shurter: Public Speaking 

Shurter and Marsh: Practical Speech Making 
Stratton: Public Speaking 


ENGLISH TESTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One of the most important new movements in English, as in other phases 
of Secondary Education, is the use of objective tests and new-type exam- 
inations. Every teacher needs to become familiar with the materials avail- 
able in this field, remembering, however, that a large number of the tests 
available at present are experimental, and many of them are adapted to 
elementary rather than high school work. As this movement develops, it is 
probable that there will be better tests than any now available. Teachers 
should watch for new material in this field. 
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The list which follows does not aim to be complete; it gives only a few 
representative tests for each phase of the work. Complete bibliographies 
are found in: 


Kelly, Truman L.: Interpretation of Educational Measurements. 

Ruch, G. M.. and Stoddard, G. D.: Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction. World Book Company. 

Thomas, Charles Swain: The Teaching of English in the Secondary School, 
Revised Edition. Houghton Mifflin. 


Some English Tests for Secondary Schools 
I. Composition 
Hudelson: English Composition Scale. World Book Company 
Hudelson: Typical Composition Ability Scale. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, III. 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Public School Publishing Co. 
Thorndike: Extension of the Hillegas Scale. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Von Wagener: English Composition Scales. World Book Company 


II. Grammar 
Davis: Tests in English Fundamentals: Ginn and Company 
New York English Survey Tests. Public School Publishing Company 
Pressey and Conkling: Diagnostic Tests in English Composition Tests C and D. 
Public School Publishing Company 
Tressler: English Minimum Essentials Test. Public School Publishing Company 


III. Language 
Cross: English Test. World Book Company 
Davis: Tests in English Fundamentals. Ginn and Company 
Pressey and Bowers: Diagnostic Tests in English Composition, Test A. Public 
School Publishing Company 
Trabue: Completion-Test Language Scales. Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


IV. Literature 

Abbott and Trabue: Exercises in the Appreciation of Poetry. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 

Harris: Exercises and Tests on the English Classics. Ginn and Company 

Logasa and Wright: Seven Tests for Appreciation of Literature. Public School 
Publishing Company 

New York English Survey Tests. Public School Publishing Company 

Purdue: English Tests, Test 4. Purdue University 


V. Punctuation 
Briggs: English Form Test. Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Pressy and Ruhlen: Diagnostic Tests in English Composition, Form B. Public 
School Publishing Company. 
Starch: Punctuation Scale A. University Cooperative Company 
Tressler: English Minimum Essentials Test. Public School Publishing Company 


VI. Reading 

Haggerty: Reading Examination, Sigma 3. World Book Company 

Monroe: Standardized Silent Reading Tests. Public School Publishing Company 

Purdue: English Tests, Test 7. Purdue University. 

Thorndike-McCall: Reading Scale for the Understanding of Sentences. Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University 

Van Wagenen: Reading Scales, English Literature—A, B, C. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company 


VII. Spelling 
Briggs and Kelley: Sixteen Spelling Scales. Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Starch: Spelling Scale. University Cooperative Company, Madison 
Tressler: English Minimum Essentials Test. Public School Publishing Company 


VIII. Vocabulary 
Inglis: Tests of English Vocabulary. Ginn and Company 
Starch: English Vocabulary Test. University Cooperative Company, Madison 


IX. General Test 
Steeves, Abbott, and Wood: Columbia Research Bureau Test. World Book Company 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS HELPFUL 
IN TEACHING ENGLISH 











































































































Abbott, Allan: Composition Standards Columbia University 
Andrews and Weirick: Acting and Play Production Longmans, Green 
Baker, George P.: Dramatic Technique Houghton, Mifflin 
Bates, Arlo: Talks on Teaching Literature Houghton, Mifflin 
Bennett, Arnold: Literary Taste and How to Form It Doran 
Bolenius, Emma J.: Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High 

School Houghton, Mifflin 
Bolenius, Emma J.: The Teaching of Oral English Lippincott 
Brown, Rollo W.: How the French Boy Learns to Write.................. Harvard University 
Brown, Rollo W.: The Creative Spirit Harper 
Burton, Richard: How to See a Play Macmillan 
Carpenter, Baker and Scott: The Teaching of English in Secondary 

Schools Longmans, Green 
Clark, Bennett H.: How to Produce Amateur Plays. Little 
Clark, S. H.: Interpretation of the Printed Page Row 
Cox, Sidney: The Teaching of English: Avowals and Ventures Harper 
Crump: A Guide to the Study of Shakespeare Heath 
Driggs, H. R.: Our Living Language University Pub. Co. 
Everts, Katherine: The Speaking Voice Harper 
Fairchild, A. H. R.: The Teaching of Poetry in High School........ Houghton, Mifflin 
Fontaine, E. Clarke: Ways to Better Teaching in the Secondary Schools.................. Ginn 
Fries, Hanford, and Steeves: The Teaching of Literature... Silver, Burdett 
Greever and Bachelor: The Century Vocabulary Builder Century 
Harrington, H. F.: Writing for Print Macmillan 
Hilliar, McCormick and Oglebay: Amateur and Educational Dramatics........ Macmillan 
Hitchcock, Alfred E.: Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition Holt 
Hitchcock, Alfred E.: Study Plans for Novels Holt 
Klapper, Paul: The Teaching of English Appleton 
Leonard, S. A.: English Composition as a Social Problem............ .-Houghton, Mifflin 
Maxwell, C. R.: The Selection of Textbooks Houghton, Mifflin 
McGregor, Anne L.: Supervised Study in English (Junior) Macmillan 
Moulton, Richard G.: The Modern Study of Literature... University of Chicago 
Palmer, George H.: Self-Cultivation in English Houghton, Mifflin 
Perry, Bliss: The American Spirit in Literature Houghton, Mifflin 
Perry, Bliss: A Study of Poetry. Houghton, Mifflin 
Perry, Bliss: A Study of Prose Fiction " Houghton, Mifflin 
Pringle, R. W.: Methods with Adolescents D. C. Heath 
Quiller-Couch, A. T.: On the Art of Writing Putnam 
Rice, O. S.: Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries Rand, McNally 
Scott, Fred N.: The Standard of American Speech Allyn, Bacon 
Sharp, R. A.: Teaching English in High Schools Houghton, Mifflin 
Shipherd, H. R.: The Fine Art of Writing Macmillan 
Simons, Sarah E.: English Problems in the Solving. Scott, Foresman 
Simons, Sarah E., and Orr: Dramatization Scott, Foresman 
Smith, C. Alfonso: What Can Literature Do for Me? Doubleday, Page 





Stormzand, M. J., and O’Shea, M. V.: How Much English Grammar 
Warwick and York 























Stratton, Clarence: Teaching of English in High School Harcourt, Brace 
Thomas, Charles S.: How to Teach the English Classics.................. Houghton, Mifflin 
Thomas, Charles S.: Teaching of English in the Secondary School....Houghton, Mifflin 
Thurber, Samuel: Precis Writing for American Schools Atlantic 
Trent, Hanson, and Brewster: An Introduction to the English Classics Ginn 
Utter, Robert P.: Every-day Words and Their Uses Harper 
Van Doren, Carl: The American Novel Macmillan 
Ward, C. H.: What Is English? Scott, Foresman 
Wohlfarth, Julia: Self-Help Methods of Teaching English............... World Book Co. 
Woodberry, George: The Appreciation of Literature Harcourt, Brace 





Woodring, M. N., and Benson, Rachel T.: Enriched Teaching of English in the 
High School Columbia University 














PROBLEMS CONFRONTING TEACHERS OF 
NEWSWRITING 


BARBARA DEWLANEY 
Graduate Student, Stanford University 


ACK of training is perhaps the outstanding problem of news- 
writing teachers in the State of California. Data obtained 
from seventy-six answers to questionnaires sent to newswrit- 

5 ing teachers in California high schools point to the need of 

additional training and actual experience in journalism as 
equipment for teaching newswriting. In general our high school teachers 
prepare themselves rather extensively for their profession and for teach- 
ing one or several specific courses. 

But what of the newswriting teacher? How has he come into being? 

What special training has he received for instructing in newswriting? 

Courses in Journalism a Recent Development. Teaching newswriting 
is a comparatively recent development and has not come down to us for 
several generations as has instruction in languages, mathematics, history 
and the sciences. It is only logical that preparation for offering jour- 
nalism courses is lacking. Instruction in newswriting and allied subjects 
has been introduced into college and university curriculums only within 
the last quarter of a century in California and has come into the high 
schools only within the past ten or fifteen years, in many instances only 
within the last five years and not infrequently is being inaugurated for 
the first time this year. 





Few Teachers Make Preparation in Newswriting 


Preparation for teaching newswriting may be obtained in two major 
ways at present—through actual experience in the field of journalism 
or through the study of courses of journalism offered in colleges and 
universities. 

Of the seventy-six teachers of newswriting answering the question- 
naire fifteen have studied courses in newswriting, fourteen report no 
special training in the courses they are teaching, sixteen have had news- 
writing experience, and thirty-one have had both courses and journalistic 
experience. 

The fifteen newswriting teachers relying on their academic study of 
journalism as a background for their teaching have had only a total of 
twenty-three courses, an average of 1.5 courses per teacher. As a matter 
of fact four of these teachers have studied only one course. Six have 
taken two courses each, and the remaining five have had three courses or 
more each. 

When it is considered that a university or college student preparing to 
teach is required in general to take from four to eight courses for a teach- 
ing minor and from ten to fifteen courses in his major subject, it is evi- 
dent that specific newswriting training of these fifteen teachers is inade- 
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quate when measured by the standards maintained for the preparation of 
teachers in other fields. Although these teachers lack preparation it may 
in no way be their fault, since they have been more or less drafted into 
the work. These replies indicate that sufficient preparation for news- 
writing teachers is lacking for at least 19 per cent of those instructing 
in journalism in the high schools of the State. 


More striking than this insufficient preparation on the part of high 
school teachers of journalism is the fact that there are fourteen out of 
seventy-six, or 18 per cent, of these high school instructors in newswrit- 
ing who have had no preparation at all, either through journalism courses 
or experience in newswriting. To suppose that an English teacher would 
teach English without ever having studied her subject in college, or at 
least in high school, would be to presume an absurdity. 


One newswriting teacher noted that the only instruction given him was 
offered by a predecessor, the head of the English department and a teacher 
of journalism. With due respect to the English department head, this 
teacher himself probably had little or no preparation in the field of jour- 
nalism, inasmuch as his being head of the English department indicates 
English as his particular field. Since the requirements of newspaper 
writing are distinctly different from English directed to other purposes, 
an English teacher is not especially qualified to teach newswriting. 

The sixteen teachers with newspaper experience as preparation have 
learned their subject in practice, not theory, and hence may have an advan- 
tage over the newswriting teacher with academic training only. Certainly 
the thirty-one teachers who have had both courses in newswriting and 
actual training in newswriting are best qualified to teach newswriting and 
to act as publications’ advisors. To their academic study of journalism 
they have added practice. 

All teachers having had actual experience believe it to be of real assis- 
tance to them in teaching. In pointing out what they believe to be requisites 
of good newswriting teachers, several stressed the need of actual journal- 
istic experience. Three teachers observed that courses are too theoretical 
and six declared that work in an office would be more desirable than 
courses in journalism. 

Another phase of the problem arises when consideration is given not 
only to what teachers have done in preparation for teaching newswriting, 
but to what they planned to teach and obviously must have prepared to 
teach before they began their professions. Obviously the individual who 
definitely prepares to teach one or several subjects and then finds him- 
self teaching something different is at a disadvantage. Of the sixty-seven 
teachers answering the question of what they had planned to teach before 
entering their work, only six had definitely planned to teach newswriting 
and English. Twenty-two prepared to instruct in a miscellaneous num- 
ber of subjects, including French, mathematics, drama, chemistry, music, 
history and other courses not allied in any way with journalism. The 
largest number prepared to teach English or a combination of English and 
some other subject. Since journalistic writing is considered a form of 
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English composition, perhaps these teachers are best prepared, except 
that they must have a conception of the conditions under which and the 
purpose for which newspaper English is written. 


Pupils Recognize Inadequate Preparation of Teachers. The above 
data indicate that most preparation for teaching newswriting has been 
somewhat incidental or, in some cases, has been acquired when necessity 
of teaching the subject demanded some preparation, except in the case of 
those who have had experience in the field. Pupils themselves realize and 
comment upon the value of special training in their teachers and the evil 
of the lack of it. All students, fifty-two in number, answering the ques- 
tion “Do you see any danger in faculty advisors who have not had any 
experience?” reply in the affirmative. 

With inadequate preparation and the recent introduction of news- 
writing as a subject, it is perhaps not surprising that adjustment diff- 
culties of various sorts confront newswriting teachers. Differences in the 
style of newswriting as compared with writing of another sort create a 
problem for even the English teachers. The obvious differences between 
news stories and the usual composition themes not only necessitates adjust- 
ment on the part of the teacher but also causes difficulty for students. 


Special Problems in Newswriting 


From the teacher’s purely subjective point of view there seems to be 
little, if any, difficulty in reconciling the structural differences between 
newswriting and literary composition. Because teachers themselves can 
appreciate and understand the differences does not necessarily eliminate 
the problem of conflicts which may arise in teaching both newswriting 
and English. Seventeen per cent of the teachers answer in the affirma- 
tive the question, “Do you find a conflict in instructing some students in 
regular composition and others in newswriting?” It is difficult to point out 
effectively to students the writing variations, and the difficulty is doubled 
because the majority of teachers are rather ill equipped for teaching this 
specialized writing. 

Very real mental struggles arise if a student who has been drilled for 
five years to place a comma after each of a series such as peaches, pears, 
and plums learns that in newswriting the comma may be omitted before 
“and.” Being of an inquisitive nature the pupil must know why the dif- 
ference, and will continue to ask why and will be confused until he sees the 
point clearly. If the slightest confusion is felt by the teacher himself, 
and if he has not been adequately trained to teach newswriting, he cannot 
be of much assistance to the student. 


Another problem closely allied with this difficulty of reconciling the 
newswriting form with that of regular composition is the reconciliation 
necessitated by the use of style sheets. For the benefit of those not con- 
versant with the newspaper term “style sheet;” a brief explanation is 
advisable. Style sheets contain rules and suggestions for the preparation 
of newspaper copy relative to the kind of paper to be used for stories, 
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spacing of copy, margins on paper, punctuation, capitalization, examples 
of marks used in correcting proof, and the like. 

Most newswriting teachers employ a style sheet in their courses be- . 
cause not using one results in lack of uniformity in preparing copy. How- 
ever, lack of uniformity in style sheets, like the lack of uniformity in 
punctuation in newswriting as compared with that of regular composi- 
tion work, presents serious problems. Three teachers point out that style 
sheet regulations seem to contradict ordinary good writing form, which 
is, of course, a part of the problem of assisting the student in reconciling 
the differences between composition style and newswriting style. Teachers 
complain that style sheets are incomplete and seldom cover problems 
thoroughly. Since style sheets may be adopted from large newspapers, 
textbooks, or be devised by the teachers and students themselves, perhaps 
the complainers might remedy to a degree the incompleteness of style 
sheets by forming one of their own. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that in publishing a newspaper new problems are constantly 
arising, especially in the matter of capitalization, or what is known in 
newspaper offices as the up-style and the down-style, the former meaning 
capitalization, the latter non-capitalization. To make a style sheet cover- 
ing all the problems of capitalization alone would be an almost impossible 
task and one that journalism teachers can scarcely undertake while teach- 
ing. Again, there is the conflict of style sheets themselves. Students 
cannot understand the differences in various style sheets which they read. 


Fortunately, newswriting as a recent addition to high school curricula 
has not suffered particularly from adverse criticism as a subject. Only 
two teachers note an unfavorable attitude on the part of school authorities 
toward the student paper, sixty-six teachers indicating the attitude as 
favorable, codperative, and tolerant. All but one teacher indicate the 
parents’ attitude as favorable. Only two report that the newspaper men 
hold a dubious attitude toward newswriting courses. However, 10 per 
cent indicate that the faculty members’ attitude is not favorable to news- 
writing courses, for faculty members often think newswriting an easy 
subject because students are so enthusiastic about journalism work. 

Since newswriting teachers are usually faculty advisors of student pub- 
lications, the student newspaper and sometimes the annual, it is in this field 
that their most numerous and varied problems arise. 

Perhaps foremost among these problems is the teachers’ lack of time. 
That lack of time is one of the most serious problems of journalism 
teachers is the unanimous sentiment of a group of thirty newswriting 
teachers and faculty advisors who met at Stanford University during the 
California Scholastic Press Association convention there last year. The 
majority of these thirty teachers are teaching from four to six subjects, 
and only in rare cases is the teacher instructing in as few as two or three 
subjects. 

Teaching from four to six courses and supervising a publication makes 
heavy inroads on the teacher’s time. Teaching a newswriting class which 
does all the work for the student newspaper should involve no more work 
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than conducting a composition class with many themes to correct. Both 
English composition and newswriting teachers have about the same num- 
ber of words to correct for their students, but the teacher of newswriting 
who is an advisor of a publication must do more than correct the English 
of the news story. He must bear in mind that it is going to be published 
and must so fit the need of the publication. 

The advisor is called upon often to assist students in planning stories 
for assignment for the publication and many times helps students in head 
writing, planning the paper’s make-up, giving suggestions for stories, fea- 
tures, and special columns in the paper. 

Aside from these details of supervision from day to day, the advisor 
must help in molding the paper’s general policy, in settling questions aris- 
ing over the printing of this or that story or editorial, and must exercise 
judgment in helping students select material for publication which will be 
acceptable to students, teachers, school administrators, and the public. In 
the last degree the responsibility for the publication falls upon the advisor, 
so the teacher is not only acting in the capacity of an instructor of news- 
writing but is managing editor of a paper and often of an annual in 
addition. 

Not only do teachers have to cope with the editorial side of a news- 
paper but most of them at the same time are advising the business staff 
of the paper. Teachers find it necessary to guide students in soliciting 
advertising and placing it in the paper, to watch the financial returns and 
expenditures, and to act as the mediator in case of delicate questions. 

Forty-four per cent of the fifty-four teachers listing courses they are 
teaching instruct in four or more courses. Perhaps the problem does not 
assume undue proportions for the 26 per cent teaching four subjects, but 
for the 17 per cent teaching five courses and the 2 per cent teaching six 
courses the problem is acute. Inasmuch as the additional duties of faculty 
advisors pointed out in the above paragraph appear equivalent to teach- 
ing at least one subject, if not more, it can readily be seen that lack of 
time is a pressing problem for a large number of newswriting teachers. 


Teachers Lack Time to Effectively Teach Journalism. Teachers de- 
clare emphatically that they do not have enough time to devote to their 
pupils who are practicing newswriting on their publications. In order 
to solve this problem both teachers and students find it necessary to give 
outside time to newswriting work. One teacher says of her problem, “The 
staff is publishing the paper during the time that one of my classes is meet- 
ing, and I find difficulty in being in both places at one time!” 

Because of lack of time copy reading for the publication becomes a 
burden to the teacher. One teacher says he does not find copy reading 
burdensome, except from the point of view of time. Another says, “I like 
to read copy; I only lack time.” Three others indicate lack of time as 
responsible for considering copy reading burdensome. 

Students themselves in answering their questionnaire point out that 
teachers need more time for their advisory work. One student suggests a 
study period with the advisor, and another urges daily conferences. 
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Other Problems That Must Be Met. There are other problems which 
are less widespread but worthy of notice. Ten teachers mention getting 
copy in on time as a grave difficulty. Some of them employ such solutions 
as assigning stories early, complimenting highly the prompt reporters, 
leaving out late articles, setting deadlines, and lowering grades. 

The difficulty in knowing how to advise and assist in the matter of 
finances for the student publication is another rather general problem. 
Guiding students in soliciting advertising, assisting them in spending 
money wisely, and restricting them to a limited amount of money con- 
stitute difficulties, almost insurmountable if the teacher is without expe- 
rience in such affairs. 

Lack of responsibility on the part of students confronts a number of 
teachers. Responsibility is fostered by some by applying the newspaper 
rule of “get your story and don’t argue.” Others put students on their 
own, check assignments, fire incompetents, apply hands-off policy, permit- 
ting students to get into trouble. 

Getting students to “smell news,” printing done by commercial plants, 
getting proof corrections made, organizing at the first of the year, and 
encouraging poor students to try to write articles, while keeping some 
pupils from doing too much and others too little, are among other problems 
teachers mention. 











THE STATE AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CURRICULUM 


THOMAS S. MacQUIDDY 
Principal, Watsonville Union High School 


UR problem is broad, as broad as a State curriculum in social 
sciences. Bulleti: F-I, which defines the State’s conception 
of what should be taught to adolescent boys and girls, does 
not establish a complete curriculum, but it does establish a 
core and sets up certain minima. The minima are set up, but 
the core is not a core in so far as social sciences are concerned, for the 
high schools of California have departed from the uniformity of other 
years and have not as yet found new and common standards. 

One Year a Minimum Requirement. The minimum in our field is one 
year, ten credits or one unit, of United States history and civics. Com- 
mon practice places this offering in the eleventh or twelfth year or both, 
and the Bulletin requires that it be taken by all candidates for graduation. 
It might be supposed, as the Bulletin does not forbid, that the State expects 
a considerable differentiation in the subjects as offered to varying classes 
of students in the larger schools. Being given after the tenth year, it fol- 
lows that it must be offered to students who vary in their social study 
background ; and being taken by the Bulletin’s three recognized classes of 
students, college preparatory, vocational, and life-enriching, it must con- 
tribute to varying objectives. In the smaller schools the treatment of the 
minimum must be such as will fit a common denominator of preparation 
and purpose. 

The Minimum Requirement Should Be a Ninth Year Offering. The 
fixing of a minimum in social studies is a matter of considerable difficulty. 
It should be the foundation upon which the curriculum of this department 
is built and it should rest upon a ground of common preparation. It 
should constitute the common training of all high school students for 
civic responsibilities, and it should supply the common minimum of social 
factual wealth. Differentiation in subject-matter, in objectives, and in 
administration should be permissible only as it is needed to meet varying 
degrees of native ability. Obviously, the story of one’s own nation, a 
description of its institutions, and a guided participation in its activities 
should constitute the subject-material for such a minimum, but practice, 
with some reason, has placed this subject at or near the last of high school 
years. It would seem that the only solution of the problem would be to 
revise the treatment of the subject and make it a ninth year offering, 
climaxing a curriculum yet to be well organized in social studies for the 
elementary grades and the junior high school years. It might be noted 
here that progress is already discernible in the lower. years of this com- 
prehensive curriculum. 

The Bulletin treats the social science major or core very broadly. It 
deals with subject-matter, objectives, administration, and courses; but 
with all so liberally that little is excluded. It does, however, emphasize 
certain subjects, certain objectives, certain administrative features, and 
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certain courses, by their mention, and thus may tend to hold the practice 
in the State on common ground. 


What Constitutes a Social Science Program? We are told that the 
social science major should (not must or does), embrace work in history, 
economics, and civics; and ordinarily, it is stated, the minimum require- 
ment will form a part of the major. This seems a fair emphasis, for two 
non-historical studies are mentioned along with the one mention of history. 
It fails, however, to name sociology, vocational guidance, community civics, 
or political sciences, all of which in elementary form and in varying degrees 
have found their way into the most advanced curricula. Fairness compels 
the admission here that the drift from the older history curriculum has 
been based on opinion, on prejudice, on emotion, on imitation, and on a 
distaste for work with the old autopsy-like treatment of history. Since a 
beginning has scarcely been made in a scientific determination of what 
should constitute the subject-matter for social science study in the senior 
high school, it is possible that our State Department feels that we should 
look before we leap. 


What Are the Objectives of Social Science? Objectives are treated 
under the heading “Primary Objectives.” Three functional objectives are 
mentioned, and these are followed by two primary objectives. The func- 
tional objectives are all skills, skill in a type of study, skill in briefing, 
and skill in bibliography work. The primary objectives are interest in the 
story of the human race, and intelligent and responsible citizenship. These 
objectives are all worthwhile and none likely to raise controversy. One 
wonders why secondary objectives were placed first and why the list is so 
meager. In a field as complex and as controversial as social science, objec- 
tives are of extreme importance. They serve not only as a guide to what 
is considered right, but also as a defense against what is considered wrong. 

The outline for administration is generous and adequate. Quantitative 
features are covered in the general definition of credits and units, and in 
the thirty-credit requirement for majors. It is stated that “All students 
interested should be admitted to social science courses, but they may be 
grouped according to mental capacity, reading ability, purpose, and vary- 
ing amounts or types of work required.” More freedom could not be 
desired, and more restriction might prove hampering. 


Courses Conditioned on College Requirements. Two suggested courses 
are mentioned in the Bulletin, but either may become multiple. The first 
suggestion is worded thus, “For college preparatory students consult the 
bulletin of the college concerned for courses accepted.” This introduces 
the restrictions of college entrance requirements which have wrought both 
good and ill in other curricula; but college requirements in social sciences 
are and have been so meager that alarm need not be felt now and possibly 
never need be. The suggestion tends to encourage variety rather than 
standardization. If it has a hampering effect it is likely to lie in the treat- 
ment of subject-matter rather than in the nature of the fields treated. 
The scientific college specialist is sometimes accused of preferring the 
dissection of corpses to the observation of living organisms. 

A Course of Definite Subject-matter. The second suggested course is 
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somewhat definite as to subject-matter, but indefinite as to the time allot- 
ment to each subject. The subjects are United States history and govern- 
ment, European history, and economics. The first subject is given a time 
allotment of one year or one and one-half year; the second, one year, two 
or three years; and the third, one-half year or one year. The variety of 
time allotments and the possibilities in the second subject division would 
tend to break this course into a multiplicity of subcourses. The subjects 
enumerated and time allotments both emphasize the historical much more 
than the non-historical subjects. 

This completes an effort at analysis of what the State sets forth as a 
minimum and a major in social science. We are asked to consider the 
State’s outline in the light of present practice and future curriculum 
development, and to make recommendation to the Curriculum Commis- 
sion. The problem is not simple, for practice is not uniform and the 
future depends on the development of a technique for curriculum con- 
struction in social sciences, which is yet in a formative state. 


Are the Offerings of Social Science Worthy the Family Name? Various 
studies have been made of existing curricula and the findings announced. 
Social studies have held their own and better in percentage of enrollment, 
even in the face of expanding curricula in the vocations and in the arts. 
The favorable place of social studies is apparently due to three causes, to 
the introduction of non-historical subjects closely allied to current prob- 
lems, to the introduction of laboratory methods of presentation, and to 
the introduction into the historical subjects of a treatment that more 
resembles a resurrection than an autopsy. This is all good, but it needs well 
thought-out safeguards to prevent the entrance of fads and fancies. These 
safeguards have not been established, and it would not be surprising if 
much that is being offered in social science is unworthy of the family name. 


Social science Curricula the Most Difficult to Determine. Great prog- 
ress has been made in curriculum construction in recent years, but social 
science has proven the most difficult of all the fields of labor. This is due 
to the complexity of life activities and to the lack of a stationary quality 
in any of the complexities. We need an Einstein to find new frames of 
reference and to discover the laws of social relativity. Even now we 
know that our most reliable tool is activity-analysis and we know that in 
social science we must provide for a constant increment to encourage and 
keep pace with an advancing civilization. We know, too, that there is 
some value to the weighed opinion of experts in subject-matter, in teach- 
ing, and in administration. It is true, also, that if trends in practice can 
be analyzed and evaluated, there too lies help. 


A Scientific Study of Social Science Curricula Recommended. Only in 
the matter of opinion and in unanalyzed trends have we made much prog- 
ress. It would seem wise, therefore, to one casual student of social sci- 
ence curricula that the best recommendation to the Curriculum Commis- 
sion would be to leave for the time their provision for social science as it 
is; recommending to it, however, that organization be effected now for a 
scientific study of the problem; this to be followed by the writing of a 
State curriculum based on the findings. 











EDUCATION AND THE JOB 


J. E. CARPENTER 
Principal, Part-Time High School, Sacramento 


HAT is the interest common to practically all boys and a 
majority of the girls who annually give up the ghost so far as 
full-time high school attendance is concerned and enter the 
ranks of the continuation or adjustment school? In Sacra- 
mento, we have an ‘application blank which all these benighted 
souls, who have such immense potentialities for good citizenship and social 
welfare, both politically and economically, are expected to try to fill out. 

One of the questions asked on our blank is the following: “Why did 
you leave full-time school?” The stock answer which is given to that 
question with monotonous regularity is this, “To go to work.” Going to 
work is the central idea in the conscious purpose of the great majority of 
those who attend continuation classes. 

The type of job will vary, but the universal desire to get, to hold 
and to advance in a job will always be present. This is the point, then, 
to which the curriculum of the continuation school should be adjusted. 

The continuation school throws away a golden opportunity if it does 
not cash in on this real interest as the point of departure for its whole 
program of vocational and social education. Here is the educator’s oppor- 
tunity. 

The point of appeal, the point of interest, through which there is the 
best hope of really reaching and affecting the spirits of many of these 
boys and girls, is their interest in this wonderful new experience of job- 
holding. Through that interest it is possible to give them vocational 
information and skill training, and also to instill, indirectly or incidentally 
but very effectively, every lesson in character training, social relationships, 
and economic adjustment that they should receive from a school. 

The grouping of students under the direction of teachers is made on the 
basis of employment interests, not on the basis of subjects. In fact, the 
term “subject” as used in the typical full-time school should not appear 
in the list of offerings of the ideal school for employed minors. Rather 
than group in classes under the terms English, mathematics, and so on, 
our teachers have assigned to them groups of students employed in allied 
occupations. One group consists of girls employed in homes (their own 
or others) ; another group is made up of boys employed in office and mes- 
senger service; another, boys in mechanical occupations; another, girls 
in minor clerical positions, and so on. 

By centering attention on the job and thus holding the vital interest 
of the boys and girls, courses of study can be built around their major 
interest. It is to this end that curricular adjustments must be made in 
general continuation schools. 





PROBLEMS CONCERNING CHILDREN AS 
REPORTED BY TEACHERS 


GEORGE MEYER 
Graduate Student, University of California 


¥)S A class exercise in “Growth and Development of the Child,” 
at the University of California during a summer session, 169 





acer or problems concerning children that they had met 
during the previous year. Each teacher handed in a paper 
describing from one to four of the most serious problems she had met 
in the last year. 

This paper is an attempt to classify these problems, some 318 in all, 
by grouping them in several classes which have been named more or less 
arbitrarily. These classifications were suggested by the data on hand 
and were not chosen to “pigeon-hole” the data. These classes represent 
what the teachers thought were the children’s main difficulties. These 
were classified first according to major difficulties; and, second according 
to minor difficulties and complications. A problem which contained a 
number of minor difficulties and complications might fall in several dif- 
ferent classes. 

The first and most definite grouping has been designated as problems 
of retardation. Of the 318 problems reported 75, or 24 per cent of the 
problems that teachers report they are meeting can be classed as problems 
of retardation, either as major or minor difficulty. 





Taste I. 
% %o 
Problem % of Total School Grade Boys Girls 

Retardation ....................... 24 Junior High 9 75 25 
Stealing and Lyine ....................... 9 Senior High ee 75 25 
i) a eR er <r 8 Junior High 7,8 80 20 

Mischievousness ................-.:0.c-seosse+es 5 Junior and 
Senior High tds 81 19 

Adjustment to Physical Handicaps 8 Elementary 
and Grammar a 56 44 

Defective Coordination.................... 12 Elementary 
and Grammar 1,2,3 70 30 
Personality Difficulties...................... 12 Elementary 1 50 50 
“Nervousness” ........... dcicniadpnianiceibiihi 7 Junior High 7 55 45 

Elementary 
“Spoiled” Children ......................-... 4 and Grammer 1,2,8 70 30 
Social Development.......................... 30 Junior High 7 74 26 


Table I shows the findings with regard to retardation and the other nine types 
of problems. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the retarded children were in the first 
year of high school. This is 50 per cent of the total number of children 
reported by teachers as retarded in the high school. In the elementary 





1 This study was made under the direction of Dr. Edna W. Bailey. 
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school, in the second grade, approximately 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of retarded children were reported. Seventy-five per cent of the total 
number of cases of retardation were boys; only 25 per cent were girls. 

The problem of retardation was divided into general retardation 
(inability to do any type of school work due to low intelligence quotient) 
47 per cent, retardation due to a lack of interest, (failure to do school work 
because of a genuine lack of interest) 18 per cent, and retardation due 
to a single specific cause (failure in a single subject, due to a language 
handicap or to poor habits of work) 35 per cent. 

A few statements made by the teachers illustrate traits they observed 
in retarded children. 


His physical condition is very poor . . . he is continually annoying other 
children. He can do no school work. 

He is very dull and quite indifferent . . . She can’t get arithmetic. 

He is failing geometry for the third time . . . English is not spoken in the 


home. As a consequence he is failing his English. 

He has no interest in the subject-matter of the civics course. 

She is very nervous, due to certain physical malformations; this has been 
perhaps the real reason for her retardation in school. 


The foregoing are problems as the teacher sees them. The problem 
that the teacher sees in the girl who “can’t get arithmetic” is just that she 
cannot master that particular phase of the curriculum. What lies back 
of that difficulty the teacher very seldom knows. 


The second group is comprised of children who steal and lie. Steal- 
ing and lying were grouped together because in the majority of cases 
both were found to be exhibited by the same child. 


Twenty-nine problems, approximately 9 per cent of the total, were of 
this type. This problem is particularly acute in the high school—70 per 
cent of the problems were found there. The lowest grade in which such 
a problem was reported was the fourth. The remainder of the problems 
fell in the seventh and eighth grades. Approximately 75 per cent of the 
problems were boys, as against 25 per cent girls. 

The third type of problem was that of truancy, 8 per cent of the total 
number of problems. Ninety per cent of these were reported in the seventh, 
eighth or ninth grade, 80 per cent boys and 20 per cent girls. Of these 
truancy problems, 20 per cent are complicated by problems of stealing and 
30 per cent by personality difficulties. Some of the complications men- 
tioned are stealing, lying, trashy stories, love notes, moodiness, nervous- 
ness, and unsociability. 

The fourth problem is that of the mischievous child—the child who 
is exceptionally bright, and because of this has too much time on his hands. 
This group includes about 5 per cent of the total number of problems. 
Sixty per cent of these problems were in the junior or senior high school; 
81 per cent were boys and 19 per cent girls. The teachers characterized 
this group by such phrases as “mentally lazy,” “is always out of work,” 
“has too much time to make trouble,” “has too much time for mischief,” 
“hard to keep interested,” and “restless in class.” 
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The child who presents a problem in school because of the school’s 
inability to adjust itself to the physically handicapped is the fifth type of 
problem, forming 8 per cent of the total number. The elementary and 
grammar grades contained 75 per cent of these problems, 56 per cent boys 
as against 44 per cent girls. 

The foregoing class is reported as smaller than it actually is—a fact 
which can be seen when the problems are reviewed. Only very noticeable 
defects, such as a disfigured face, a marked defect of the spine, blindness 
in one eye, paralyzed hands, and lack of codrdination of the muscles are 
mentioned. In other words, teachers, with their present knowledge of 
health and physical conditions in the school, recognize only very severe 
handicaps. 

A sixth classification includes those children who present problems be- 
cause of defective codrdination and poor emotional control. This group 
includes the stammerer and the stutterer, the tardy child, the child who 
sucks his thumb, the child who has formed no habits of cleanliness, who 
is ill-mannered, careless, or who has temper tantrums. Temper tantrums 
and speech difficulties occur most frequently in this group. Twelve per 
cent of the total number of problems fall in this group. Seventy-five per 
cent of these problems fall in the elementary and grammar grades. Fifty 
per cent of the problems of this type found in the first eight grades were 
reported from the first three grades. Seventy per cent of these cases are 
boys, 30 per cent girls. 

The child who has personality difficulties, who withdraws from the 
actual world and who lives in a world of his own, presents the seventh 
type of problem. Forty of the 318 problems, or 12 per cent, exhibit this 
difficulty. Personality difficulties are more acute in the elementary school 
than in either the grammar or high school. Seventy per cent of the prob- 
lems reported fell in the first four grades. Of these, 40 per cent fell in 
the first grade. This problem was reported as often for girls as for boys, 
there being twenty cases reported for each. 

The adjectives shy, moody, timid, sullen, and unfriendly are used most 
often by teachers in describing this type of problem. The following are 
statements of such problems: 

She will not play with other children . . . She is very anti-social and is 
quite sullen . . . He is very sensitive and easily discouraged. 
He is afraid of school . .. He is shy, moody, and unfriendly. 

Nervousness is the eighth type of problem reported by teachers, con- 
stituting 7 per cent of the total. Every one of the cases of this type falls 
either in the elementary, grammar or junior high school. Of these cases, 
38 per cent fall in the seventh grade, as against 69 per cent in the junior 
high school period. Fifty-five per cent are boys as against 45 per cent 
girls. Some of the following statements may give an idea of what teachers 
mean by “nervous.” 

He is very nervous. He is continually making faces in the school room. He 
has a strong desire to be only in his mother’s company. 


She is very unstable, highstrung, and nervous . . . She is extremely excitable, 
having a bad case of nerves .. . He has many nervous habits. 
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He is continually squirming in his seat—he bites his nails incessantly. All 
in all, he is a very nervous child. 
She is extremely nervous and thinks everyone wants to do her harm. She 
tells very odd tales of persecution. 


The “spoiled” child is the ninth type of problem, 4 per cent. Thirty- 
three per cent of the cases were found to be in the high school, 67 per cent 
in the elementary and grammar school. The eighth grade contains 23 
per cent of these, the first and second grades, 16 per cent each. Seventy- 
seven per cent are boys and 23 per cent girls in this group. 

The last group of problems is that of social development. This group 
contains those children who present problems because of their inability 
to get on with other children. Thirty per cent of the total number of 
problems fall in this group. Of these only 17 per cent were in the senior 
high school, whereas 50 per cent were in junior high school and 30 per cent 
in elementary school. The first and second grades in the elementary school 
contained 16 per cent of the cases. The largest number (20 per cent of 
the cases) was found in the seventh grade or first year of junior high. 
Of this group 74 per cent are boys and 26 per cent girls. 

Inability to get on with children of the same age was reported as the 
chief problem in this group. About 42 per cent of the cases fell in this 
category. Problems concerned with sex relationships followed with 23 
per cent, and this was followed by inability to get on with elders in about 
9 per cent of the cases. 

A few samples of the problems as the teachers wrote them out will be 
given. 

I. “W” is a twin; his sister is quite bright, but poor “W” is sadly afflicted. 
One of his hands is distorted and one side is partially paralyzed. He is very ner- 
vous and cries very easily. Sometimes he seems to learn very readily; at other 
times nothing seems to make any impression on his mind. He is twelve and is now 
in the fourth grade. He has been with us from the beginning of his school life, 
and all of his teachers have been very considerate and kind to him. He has 
always been a problem and I have tried to get his mother to put him under a 
special teacher. He has the ability to learn, but it is impossible for a public 
school teacher to give him the special instruction he should have; she hasn’t 
the time. 

II. Grade IV. Pupil “X,” aged ten, is a bright, well-cared-for girl; she is 
industrious and minds her own business. 

Situation—“*X” is frequently absent half a day at a time. The attendance officer 
reported that she could never find her mother at home. She finally found the 
child’s grandmother at the house and the grandmother told her that she had to 
cross the city each day in order to give the child the only care that she ever had. 
I began to watch the girl more closely in school and discovered that she was 
writing “love notes” to the boys. When I took up the matter the mother 
decided to move away. 

III. “Y” is a boy of 16 in the 8B grade. His enthusiasm for any new piece 
of work is very great, but he often fails to complete the work. He has a lovely 
baritone voice and was assigned a leading part in the school operetta and could 
do the part nicely, but repeatedly failed to appear at the proper time and finally 
seemed not to realize it as a failure when the part was given to someone else. 
He always excuses himself and resents criticism so violently that he often weeps 
at an interview with the teacher. 

IV. “Z” is a boy 14 in the second year of high school. He is an excellent 
student, but he is so exceedingly bright that he can not tolerate my patience 








| 
|. 
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with the slower pupils in my literature class. He becomes so restless in class 
that he is miserable. The rest of his class have come to dislike him because 
they think he is too superior in his attitude. In biology he is so quick and so 
impatient that his teacher has to put him out of the room frequently in order 
to keep peace in the class. 


The foregoing statements of problems show something of the attitudes 
of teachers toward problem children; and they show how much knowledge 
teachers have about these children. In the first problem the teacher knew 
the age and the grade of her pupil; she knew that “W” was physically 
handicapped and that he cried easily. In other words, she knew very little 
about the child. 

In the case of the second problem the teacher knew a little more. She 
knew the age and grade of the girl. She knew that “X” was absent quite 
often and something as to the child’s home life. She also discovered that 
the child wrote “love notes.” 

Besides age and grade the teacher of the third child, “Y,” knew that 
he had a good voice, and that he was not dependable, that he made excuses, 
resented criticism, and wept easily. 

The teacher of the fourth child, “Z,” knew the age and grade of the 
boy, that he was very bright, restless, and that he couldn’t get along with 
children of his own age. 

This analysis indicates either that teachers have very little information 
about their pupils, or that if they have information they do not know how 
to interpret it. In the four examples cited there is no indication that 
health records, mental test records or social records were available. The 

' same is true with regard to the other problems studied. In very few cases 
is there any evidence that any type of records were used. In the few 
cases where intelligence quotients, achievement test records or health data 
were recorded, there was no effort on the part of the teacher to interpret 
the child’s difficulties in the light of these facts. To remedy this situation 
it seems that two things should be recommended: first, that more adequate 
records be kept concerning children; and, second, that teachers be given 
specific training in interpreting records. 





Summary: (1) Problems as teachers see them fall roughly into ten 
classes: retardation, stealing and lying, truancy, mischievousness, adjust- 
ment to physical handicaps, personality difficulties, “nervousness,” “spoiled” 
children, defective social development, and poor codrdination and emo- 
tional control. 

(2) Retardation and poor adjustment to society were the two chief 

problems. 

(3) The following problems were found to be particularly acute: 

(a) retardation in the junior high school (especially in grade 
nine) ; 

(b) stealing and lying in senior high school; 

(c) truancy in junior high school (especially in grades seven 
and eight) ; 

(d) Mischievousness in junior and senior high school ; 
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(4) 


(e) poor adjustment to physical handicaps in elementary and 
grammar school ; 

(f) defective codrdination and control in elementary and gram- 
mar school (especially in grades one, two and three) ; 

(g) personality difficulties in elementary school (especially in 
grade one) ; 

(h) “nervousness” in junior high school (especially in grade 
seven) ; 

(i) “spoiled” children in junior high school (especially in grade 
seven) ; 

(j) the social misfit in junior high school (especially in grade 
seven). 

Children in grades one, two, three, six, seven and eight were 


found to be the chief offenders. 


(5) Boys in all cases were found to yield as great or a greater num- 
ber of problems than girls. The differences in all cases except with regard 
to personality difficulties, “nervousness” and adjustment to physical handi- 
caps were significant. 





NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education 
will be held at the Grant Hotel, San Diego, California, at 4:00 P. M., Tues- 
day, April 15, 1930, for the purpose of electing members of the Board of 
Directors and for other purposes, as and in the manner provided in the 
By-Laws of the Society. 


A. J. Coup, President. 
Horace M. Resox, Secretary. 


January 10, 1930. 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS will convene in 
San Diego, April 14, 15 and 16. 
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SOME QUESTIONS OF TECHNIQUE IN THE 
WORK OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FRANK M. STANGER 
San Mateo District Junior College 







im URRENT discussions of the junior college dwell rather exten- 
(ORC sively on the philosophy underlying this new institution and 

AlN its place in the entire educational scheme. Questions of tech- 
nique are being largely deferred, and theoretically they should 
be deferred, pending the settlement of the broader problems 
of philosophy and organization. But meanwhile the junior college is not 
a speculation but a large and growing fact. Teachers and administrators 
running into many hundreds are confronted, like Cleveland, by “a condi- 
tion, not a theory.” Philosophy, after all, is not wholly an abstraction, 
but rather an interpretation of fact. Hence, we may be justified in a 
consideration of some of the questions of attitude and working technique 
that trouble those actually engaged in junior college work, and these may, 
in turn, have some bearing on the fundamentals of the junior college 
problem. 


Attitude of Students and Teachers Toward Junior College Work. 
Junior college students, eight or nine thousand of them in California, think 
they are attending college. They endeavor to duplicate, as much as they 
can in the time they have, the “college life” of the four-year institutions. 
Probably most of the junior college teachers also consider it their task 
to duplicate in general the work of the first two years of college, though 
some of them look more to the high school than to the college for their 
standards of attitude and method. The instigators of the junior college 
movement began by calling attention to the fact that college lower division 
work is essentially secondary in nature. We are told that when this work 
is done off the university campus by teachers trained in secondary methods 
the character of the teaching is improved. This, they say, is because these 
teachers are trained pedagogues to whom teaching is the sole preoccupation, 
and not secondary to a career in research. On the other hand, a very 
potent criticism of the junior college is based on the fact that it cannot 
give the inspiration that comes in the university through contact with 
great scholars. 


Questions of Attitude and Methods That Must Be Answered. The 
analysis of the junior college situation depends upon the answers to the 
following questions regarding the student, the work, and the teacher. 
(1) Is the student to be regarded as an adult or an adolescent? (2) In 
what sense is his work “secondary”? As to the teacher, he is midway 
between the university man whose most important work is taken to be 
the exploration of the field of knowledge, and the high school teacher 
who is an instructor exclusively. (3) Is the junior college teacher pri- 
marily a scholar or a pedagogue, or must he be both? Is his technique 
to be that of the high school or the college, or must he develop a new one? 
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The High School Graduate Is an Adult. The normal young person 
upon graduation from high school is in full possession of all the native 
physical and mental powers of an adult. He may not have fully passed 
the classical “period of storm and stress,” if indeed he ever passes it, but 
his native capacity growth is complete. In a primitive society he would 
now be admitted to the circle of the braves and be expected to bear his 
equal share of tribal or family support. The girl, if not already having 
assumed the duties of wifehood and motherhood, would be on the list of 
the immediately eligibles. It is the complexity of modern society that im- 
poses upon many of our young people an additional period of preparation 
before they become self-supporting citizens. As society grows more com- 
plex, this period tends to lengthen and to be imposed upon an increasing 
number of individuals. It is the price they must pay for the more favored 
positions in our society. 

From the standpoint of the teacher it is also important to note that 
the college freshman considers himself an adult. Not that he thinks he 
has reached maturity, for he is obviously living a preparatory, and prob- 
ably a dependent life. But from the standpoint of personal self-sufficiency 
he is an adult and expects to be so regarded. 

Meaning of Secondary and Higher Education. The term “secondary” 
and “higher” education are of arbitrary or rather accidental origin, and 
are not always clear as to the distinction they carry. Probably Koos’ 
definition of the secondary school period is as accurate as any that has 
been made when he says it is “that in which the population is being dis- 
tributed to occupational life or to the opportunities for training for such 
life.” The beginning of “higher” education, when thus identified, is 
the beginning of specialization for occupational life. It is on the basis of 
this kind of distinction that lower division college work has been properly 
classified as essentially secondary in character, thus attempting to base 
the distinction on the nature of the education rather than on chance 
developments in the American system. 

These two facts regarding the student, namely, that he is an adult in 
fact and in consciousness, and is on the threshold of occupational life or 
of a more narrowed specialization for that life, have an important bearing 
on the problem of the teacher. 

Critical Attitude of Junior College Students Toward Teachers. As 
compared with students of high school, the junior college student has 
achieved a supposedly broader, at least a more independent outlook upon 
life, and approaches his studies in that spirit. If he thinks of his work 
at all in terms other than those of credits, he has become more interested 
in the content of his course, and his critical analysis of his teachers gives 
more importance to their knowledge of subject-matter (or the lack of it), 
and less to their personality or appearance.? The dog-eared condition 


1 Koos, L. V., “Conditions favor integration of junior colleges with high schools.” 
School Life 12:161-64, May, 1927. 

2Cf. Ryle, Florence, “Qualities the Students Admire in Teachers,” and Murphy, 
I. N., “Qualities That Adults Admire in Their Teachers,” Cal. Quart. of Sec. Ed. 4 :82-86, 
October, 1928, and 4:141-42, January, 1929. 
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of a teacher’s note book has been known to elicit critical remarks from 
junior college students as an indication of a stereotyped repetition of 
material from year to year. One would hardly expect such a thing to be 
noticed two or three grades earlier, or at least not in the same connection. 

Differentiation of Methods the Basis of School Reorganization. The 
types of learning at the junior college level are probably not different in 
any essential from those outlined by Parker, and others, for high school. 
The subject-matter is also similar. But the students of grade 14 probably 
differ as much from those of grade 10 as do the pupils of grade 6 from 
those of grade 2. The truth is that the junior college level of instruction 
has had almost no scientific study, as compared with lower grades. How- 
ever, the easy assumption that the present high school technique is suf- 
ficient for all levels of secondary education is no more warranted than a 
similar assumption would be in primary methods for grades 1 to 6 or 3 to 8. 

In fact it was this necessary differentiation in administrative and in- 
structional methods that prompted the creation of the junior high school, 
and now the same necessity, together with the feeling that each school 
unit should not be less than four years in length, is suggesting the further 
reorganization into the 6-4-4 plan. Whether the administration and teach- 
ing of grades 11 and 12 will work out better in connection with the next 
two higher grades than with the two lower remains to be learned by actual 
experience. 


A New Technique Needed for the Junior College Period 


Judged by organization and selection of teachers, the junior college 
movement must be regarded as a taking over of the lower division of col- 
lege by the secondary schools. That-is, the secondary schools have taken 
over the students of the lower division. Does it, or should it, follow that 
they take over the technique of that division as well? Secondary school 
administrators and teachers, in stepping into this new field, should not 
assume that the methods already developed in that field, though loudly 
criticized, are all to be discarded. Nor should the relatively few who 
come with a college background refuse to profit by the introduction of 


. secondary methods. Here is an open and inviting field for the develop- 


ment of a new technique out of procedures already established in both 
divisions. 

Attempts to work out new ideas in this field range all the way from 
radical departures in organization and procedure to minor experiments 
in classroom technique. The Wisconsin Experimental College at present 
draws most attention as one of the most radical attempts of its kind ever 
made. The organization, classes, curriculum and procedure of the lower 
division are cast aside, and the students pursue their studies indepen- 
dently under the individual guidance of their professors. The subject for 
the first year is an intensive study of the Greek civilization of the fifth 
century B. C., to be followed in the second by a similar study of our 
own times. 

This experiment is especially interesting because it does not stop with 
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the current questions of coordination, integration, job analysis, or what 
not, but it calls in question the very nature and fundamental processes 
of college education. When nearing the end of its first year, Professor 
Agard reported the teachers engaged in the work as becoming increas- 
ingly enthusiastic about it, and the students not only working out the plan 
satisfactorily but quite proud of their campus title, “The Guinea Pigs.”* 
Though it is too early for any predictions, it seems quite possible that 
from such an experiment there may come ideas that will prove very useful 
in education at the junior college level. 


Universities Experimenting with Junior College Practice. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has organized a junior college within the university, 
and the University of Chicago is flirting with the idea of placing promo- 
tion from its junior college, as well as admission to the A. B. degree, on 
the basis of a comprehensive examination.* This examination would not 
be wholly like any now in use, but would attempt to test comprehension 
and ability to use knowledge as well as factual achievement. These exam- 
inations would be open to the students at any time, regardless of courses 
taken or not taken. The effect of this would be to replace the present 
system of course requirements and credits with a plan that looks in the 
direction of English practice. 

Obviously, the successful operation of such a system in an institution 
with the prestige of Chicago University would have a wide influence on 
lower division and junior college practice throughout the country. This 
also would operate to change, in some degree at least, the teaching objec- 
tives and the relations between teacher and student all along the line. 

We have also at the college level various attempts at adjustment to 
individual differences. These range from devices for sectioning according 
to ability, to replacement of the class entirely by individual or small- 
group conferences cn the lines of the Dalton Plan. These experiments, 
however, are isolated and seem to have had no far-reaching effect. But 
they show a disposition to study the whole process of teaching in these 
upper educational levels. 


Method-Study Criticized by the Scholars. It is interesting to note that 
this whole critical movement is very young and has encountered some 
bitter opposition. The publication in 1920 of Klapper’s College Teaching 
was the beginning of the extension of method-study to the college grades. 
Scholars who presumed to criticize methods have since been assailed as 
“meddlesome Matties,” and it has been asserted that young doctoral grad- 
uates without previous experience or expert guidance, who by observation 
and trial-and-error procedure build up their own method, are better for 
college teaching than any product of the scientific study of pedagogy.® 


8 Agard, W. R., “The Experimental College of the University of Wisconsin,” Amer. 
Assn. of Junior Colleges, Eighth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 1928, pages 40-42. 

4 Boucher, C. S., Curriculum and Methods of Instruction in the Junior College of a 
University,” Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges, Eighth Annual Meeting, Chicago, 1928, 
pages 24-31. 

5 Hicks, C. H., “Instruction in Institutions of Higher Learning,” School and Society, 
28 :428-29, October 6, 1928. 
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Nevertheless, the movement for critical study of the question is certainly 
gathering strength. 

It will be interesting to watch the effect on the teaching and handling 
of students of the introduction of the 6-4-4 plan or the four-year junior 
college. Heretofore, a rather sharp line has been drawn at the end of 
the four-year high school. In the new plan, will the word “college” carry 
college methods down with it into grades 11 and 12 or will the momentum 
of secondary procedure in the hands of secondary teachers and adminis- 
trators force its way into the upper levels? 


Relative Importance of Scholarship and Pedagogy. This suggests the 
whole question of the relative importance of scholarship and pedagogy 
in the junior college years. Those writers who mention the subject at all 
generally agree that a considerably higher standard of scholarship should 
be maintained for junior college teachers than for those in high school. 
Dean Morris suggests that a high school teacher, before taking junior 
college work, should be required to spend a year in a university, even 
though he already offers the required preparation in degrees.* Koos 
argues that the junior college may most conveniently and economically be 
attached to the high school, but suggests that until the tradition is estab- 
lished of doing two years of college at home, it may be well to maintain 
separate organizations.” 

Attitude of Parents Towards Junior College Standards. These two 
suggestions go well together. There is undoubtedly a tendency to mini- 
mize the preparation necessary for proper presentation of junior college 
work, and a corresponding tendency on the part of the public to regard 
this work as “just some more high school.” Not infrequently parents in 
junior college communities, and some who can ill afford the expense, put 
themselves to considerable sacrifice to send their children away to college. 
When the junior college teachers are recruited almost entirely from the 
high school, and with little or no additional preparation or record of 
achievement, the judgment of these parents can hardly be impeached. 

The Demands of Scholarship Must Be Recognized. Whether the last 
two years of un-specialized cultural training be done in a two-, four-, or 
six-year institution, the students at that stage of learning have a right to 
contact with the highest type of scholarship the teaching world can afford. 
This contact should give them the feeling, not of having “finished” a cer- 
tain block of training, but of having had a few glimpses into new worlds 
of thought and experience, made possible by friendly personalities who 
have invitingly pointed the way and provided the necessary guide books for 
exploration in those worlds. 

Some suggest that in order to do this junior college teachers should 
be encouraged to carry on research in connection with their work. All 
agree, however, that their primary business is teaching. But in view of 
the present status of the junior college movement, since most junior col- 





6 Morris, “The Junior College Faculty,” in Proctor, W. M. and others, “The Junior 
College, Its Organization and Administration,” Stanford, 1927. 
7 Koos, “Conditions Favor Integration, ete.” See Note 1. 
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lege teachers are pedagogically trained, it does not seem amiss to give 
greater emphasis to scholarship, as apparently the thing most likely to be 
neglected. Junior college teachers should, first, have achieved something 
worthy of note in the preparation, for students examine their records, 
and should be encouraged to do so. Second, whether it be done through 
research or more diversified study, they should constantly make their 
students feel that they are in touch with the vanguard of progress in their 
respective fields. 


What Place Has the Lecture Method in Junior College Education? 
There seems to be a feeling in some quarters that the so-called “lecture 
method” has no place in the junior college, on the assumption, supposedly, 
that it is inconsistent with good teaching. Morris speaks of the “tempta- 
tion” to use this method, from which we infer that to yield would be sin. 
Parker says, however, that even in high school it is preferable to “tell” 
some things rather than try to get them into the student’s thought by other 
means.* Furthermore, the mounting enrollment in junior colleges forces 
attention to questions of economy and efficiency. Are not these ends often 
served best by a combination of the lecture to large groups with section 
meetings for individual contacts? 

This presupposes, of course, that the lecture is not the kind that has 
been defined as “that mysterious process by which the contents of the note 
book of the professor are transferred through the instrumentation of the 
fountain pen to the note book of the student without passing through the 
mind of either.” Some studies were made by Bane on the relative value of 
the lecture and class discussion which seem to be rather unfavorable to the 
lecture as a means of imparting information for future recall. Foster 
pointed out, however, that the question is not so much “whether” to lec- 
ture as “how” to lecture.*° In most any content course there is a kind of 
lecturing which, taken together with individual study, is probably more 
useful and satisfactory to most adult students than perpetual class discus- 
sion. Certainly for purposes of inspiration, interpretation and guidance 
of study the lecture has its place in the junior college, though not to the 
exclusion of other methods. 


Should “Readers” Be Employed in Junior College Procedure? Morris 
also bans the use of readers in junior college, since it is by personally read- 
ing examination and other papers that the teacher becomes acquainted with 
the individual characteristics of his students and is thereby able to give 
them the personal assistance that they need. This question seems to have 
had little or no attention by other writers. All will agree, undoubtedly, 
that in form subjects, such as English composition or foreign languages, 
the use of readers would be in most cases a very doubtful procedure. But 
in content subjects, such as the social sciences, the case is quite different. 


8 Parker, S. C., “Methods of Teaching in High Schools,” New York, 1915. Chap. 
XVIII. 

® Bane, C. L., “The Lecture vs. the Class Discussion Method of College Teaching,” 
School and Society, 21:300-302, March 7, 1925. 

10 Foster, H. H., “Lecturing vs. Class Discussion,” School and Society, 21 :386-87, 
March 28, 1925. 
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There are hundreds of students whose cases are in no sense pathological 
and call for no special treatment on the part of the teacher. The reading 
of their papers requires no expert knowledge, the correcting process being 
nothing more than comparison with the standard of correctness set up for 
the assignment. Cases that are unusual in any way may be brought to the 
teacher’s attention by the reader for whatever personal handling may be 
necessary. 

It may be that in junior college, owing to the absence of the upper 
division, it will be difficult to find students adequately prepared in the sub- 
ject to serve as readers. But supposing that this difficulty may be over- 
come, would not the people’s money invested in the junior college teacher’s 
salary bring a greater return to the students and the community if his 
time were spent in study or research for his teaching work instead of in 
wearing out his nerve energy with long and grilling hours of monotonous 
reading of blue books? Economies could also be effected in this way by 
making it possible for each teacher to handle a greater number of students. 


A Technique of Student Guidance Is Also Needed. Another phase of 
junior college work that is just coming into its own is the technique of 
student guidance. It is beyond the scope of this paper to make a critical 
study of that problem, but it must be mentioned as of equal importance 
with the teaching process itself, and of especial necessity as the students 
near the end of the secondary period. 


Teacher-Student Relations Are of First Importance. It is the central 
idea of this paper that the most fundamental and important processes of 
any educational institution are those that involve the actual contacts be- 
tween teacher and student, whether in matters of discipline, guidance, 
or instruction, and that the unexampled growth of the junior college in the 
hands of secondary school people, heretofore accustomed to lower levels 
of instruction, calls for a critical study of those processes in that field. 
Questions of type of institution and machinery of administration must be 
studied as well, but they are supplementary to the processes of education 
itself. It is submitted that the principles underlying the junior college, 
or any other institution of learning, are to be found in the study of tech- 
niques of teaching and student handling, and that these become the foun- 
dation for whatever institutional superstructure may be erected. 





Note.—An excellent bibliographical starting point for the kind of study suggested 
here is furnished by Good, Carter V., “Teaching in College and University—A Survey of 
the Problems and Literature in Higher Education,” Baltimore, 1929. 








BOOK SELECTION IN JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


EUGENE HILTON 
Head of Department of Social Studies, Roosevelt High School, Oakland 


fy AHIICH books for supplementary reading should be found in the 
¥) library for use in the basic courses taught in the junior college? 
1\ The answer to this question for thirty-two commonly taught 
\/ kon junior college courses has been attempted as a thesis project 
at the University of California. It was the purpose of the 
study to develop, through the application of objective methods, lists of 
books for collateral reading from which selections could be made for use 
in junior college courses. 

That the developing junior college may be adequate scholastically, 
careful attention must be paid, not only to a properly trained and cer- 
tificated teaching staff, to adequate physical plant and equipment, but to 
wise selection of the actual study materials to which student time and 
effort is directed. 

This becomes increasingly necessary in the light of (1) the growth in 
number and size of junior colleges in recent years; (2) the modern practice 
of using many rather than few books for study, thus emphasizing the 
added necessity of an adequate library; (3) the ever increasing amount 
of material from which selections can be made with the consequent in- 
creased difficulty of making wise choices; and (4) the necessity of more 
scientific expenditures of available library funds. 

The rank order for reference purposes of 4776 separate books in 
thirty-two courses was obtained through the cooperation of the library 
authorities at the University of California and Stanford University; of 
eighty-six leading American publishers and 1193 instructors teaching 
courses of junior college grade in twelve universities and fifty junior 
colleges throughout the United States. 

The pooled judgment of highly qualified men represents the best known 
measure of the value of books for specific purposes. No way exists by 
which the absolute superiority of one book over another may be deter- 
mined, but the relative value of available supplementary books is con- 
tinually being judged by individuals and small groups. The only practical 
way to increase the validity of such judgments is to increase the number 
of capable judges, and accept their composite estimate as the nearest 
possible approach to objectivity. This, authorities agree, is the educa- 
tional method par excellence of today. 

Following this principle, the institutions and instructors whose judg- 
ments form the basis of the study were selected to represent high class 








*This investigation was carried forward by the author in the Department of 
Education at the University of California as an Ed.D. thesis. Since the completion of 
the study in September the results have been used in the survey of some forty odd 
college libraries. The complete lists have not yet been published.—EpitTor’s Nore. 
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educational practice in various parts of the United States. Only those 
who qualified under the dual criteria of “ability” and “willingness” actually 
took part in the study. 

For each of the thirty-two courses considered in the investigation a 
composite bibliography was prepared of books which either had been used 
or recommended for use in the specific courses studied. From four to 
seven independent sources contributed to each bibliography. These sources 
were University of California and Stanford University Reserve Book 
Room and syllabi lists covering a period of three years; selections from 
the 1926 American Library Association Catalogue of 10,000 best books; 
two independent university lists and numerous books specifically recom- 
mended by eighty-six leading American publishers. 

» The primary lists thus assembled represent previous independent selec- 
tions each made for the same general purpose. In this study these selec- 
tions were further narrowed and ranked according to their value for use 
in junior college courses. The thirty-two composite bibliographies were 
arranged alphabetically in check lists with complete information as to 
author, title, date of: publication or revision, price per volume and pub- 
lisher, so that the instructors to whom they were sent could mark their 
estimate of the value of the book for collateral use in the course for which 
it was recommended. These judgments were indicated on each book in 
one of four ways: 


(1) Books regarded as of sufficient value to make their use absolutely 
essential to the proper giving of the course to be checked in the “minimum 
list” column ; 

(2) Those books considered very. desirable, but not of minimum list 
value, to be checked in the “desirable list” ; 

(3) Those books possessing value as supplementary material, but 
which would not be recommended for purchase unless funds were avail- 
able for a nearer ideal list, to be checked in the “liberal list” column; and 

(4) Books which in the judgment of the instructor did not qualify in 
any of the above lists not to be checked at all. 

Instructors were invited to add books, which in their estimation should 
be included in the lists. 

From the check lists marked in this manner the relative value of each 
book for use in the course for which it was listed was determined by the 
pooling of judgments of experienced educators, each expressing judgment 
in the literature of his teaching field. 

In the thirty-two courses 1193 independent judgments were obtained 
and tabulated. They represent the opinions of 928 junior college in- 
structors connected with fifty carefully selected representative institutions 
and 265 instructors connected with twelve institutions of university grade. 
The number of such judgments obtained for each course range from 16 
to 77, with an average of 37.3 per course. 

In converting the judgments into numerical terms for the purpose of 
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tabulation and analysis, a vote for a book in the “minimum list” column 
was given a value of five; a vote in the “desirable list” column, two; and 
in the “liberal list” column, one. A composite score was computed for 
each book by totaling the weighted votes. From this a percentage index 
was obtained by dividing the composite score by the maximum possible 
score, and from this the final rank order was determined. The number 
of library copies needed for a class of twenty-five students was likewise 
computed on the basis of the combined judgments of instructors. 

A sample of one of the thirty-two tables with rankings indicated is 
shown below. It is taken from the upper decile of Table XX, showing 
books for History of Western Europe. 


TaBLE XX 


SHOWING RANK ORDER OF 416 BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING AS 
DETERMINED BY THE POOLED JUDGMENT OF 39 JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS 
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1 ’24 each Hayes,C.J.H. Political and socialhistory Macmillan 119 20% 243 77.88 2.0 

$3.50 of modern Europe, 2 vol. 

2 ’04 each Robinson, J.H. Readings in European Ginn 323 21% 242 77.56 2.7 
706 $2.50 history, 2 vol. 

3 °22 $2.75 Adams, J. B. Civilization during Scribner & 239 76.60 1.8 

the Middle Ages 
4 ’24 each Hazen, C. D. Europe since 1815, Holt 171 13 237 75.96 2.2 
$4.25 2 vol. 


The four books shown were given the rankings indicated by thirty-nine 
independent judgments on 416 books on this subject. The other 412 books 
in this course were similarly ranked, the rankings ranging from 1 to 416. 
As explained above, invitation was given for the respondents to list addi- 
tional books, which in their estimation should be available for student use. 
In this particular course, while twenty-eight additional books were sug- 
gested but one book was recommended by two or more instructors. 

Similar tables and results were obtained for each of the thirty-two 
courses studied. The administrative implications of the study were pointed 
out and the possible use of the lists as a measuring stick to judge existing 
libraries indicated. The possibility of using qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative measures of junior college library adequacy by accrediting agencies 
was pointed out, as was also the possibility of more exact estimates of 
junior college library budget requirements. Finally, a plan to periodically 
supplement the lists as more and better books become available was sug- 
gested. 
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It is from these lists thus ranked that junior college instructors and 
librarians may make book selections for purposes of supplementary read- 
ing, to the end that, 

(1) The best literature in each subject may be made available for 
student use, 

(2) A more objective estimate of the book purchasing phase of the 
library budget may be possible, and, 

(3) A greater uniformity may be brought about in the content of 
basic junior college courses offered for admission to upper division uni- 
versity work, and in credit transfers from one junior college to another. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SUPERVISION IN 
LARGER HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOWARD O. WELTY 
Principal, Technical High School, Oakland ~ 


PITHY characterization of the supervision of instruction as 
the electric current of the school system has been made by 
Dr. J. C. Morgan, assistant commissioner of elementary edu- 
cation of New York. He likens the school system quickened, 
vitalized and codrdinated under the influence of supervised 
instruction to the factory flooded with light and teeming with activity 
under the skilled hand of the electrical engineer. 


No Philosophy of Education Can Be Made to Function Without Ade- 
quate Supervision. Thomas H. Briggs declares that a sound, adaptable 
and pragmatic philosophy of education in a school can be made to func- 
tion only through the codrdination of the work of all of the teachers by 
means of wise supervision. Jessie Newlon has given three objectives of 
supervision : the reaching of a minimum standard of excellence in the daily 
functioning of the school and the daily work of the classroom, the estab- 
lishing of conditions that will offer to the teachers the maximum incen- 
tives for professional growth, and the stimulation of the creative teacher 
by encouraging experimentation and recognizing accomplishment. The 
best insurance of superior daily work in the classroom, Mr. Newlon 
declares, lies in that type of supervision that puts a premium on initiative 
and makes professional growth worth while. 

Cornelia Adair, former president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in speaking at the Boston meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, gave emphasis to the thought that “Supervision is essentially a 
cooperative procedure. It supplies inspirational leadership.” 

The Principal Must Be the Coérdinator of All Supervision. While 
there is some difference of opinion as to the administrative organization 
and the personnel of the supervisory agencies, there is common agree- 
ment among the leading students of secondary education that the high 
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school principal must play the important part, henceforward, in the super- 
vision of instruction. Since the guidance of teaching is one of the most 
important problems of school administration, the principal, being imme- 
diately responsible for the success of the school, should be the codrdinator 
of supervision. As resident supervisor in daily contact with classrooms, 
he is the one to see that suggestions for improvement of teaching and for 
the professional growth of teachers bear fruit, and that “the winds of 
freedom blow” for the competent, creative, goal-conscious teacher. For 
this reason there should be the closest codperation between the principal 
and the assisting supervisory officers—the department heads, the super- 
visors or directors of special subjects, and the workers in research prob- 
lems. All major efforts toward improving a teacher’s technique should 
be made with the knowledge and codperation of these four specialists in 
subject-matter and method, and each should contribute his share to bring 
about the desired ends. 


Supervision by the Principal Should Be Chiefly General in Character. 
The supervision by the principal must of necessity be general in character, 
having to do with the teaching factors that are common to nearly all in- 
structional groups. The principal will know more about some subjects 
than he does about others and will perhaps be expert in the special tech- 
nique and subject-matter of one or more fields, but beyond this his super- 
visorial skill must be exercised largely in the domain of general teaching 
technique and the pupil reaction. No principal, with his multitudinous 
administrative and other obligations, can hope to become an expert in all 
of the fields of the school’s curriculum. 


Subject Supervision by Heads of Departments. In the larger high 
schools, with many teachers in each departmental division, there is need 
of subject supervision by teaching supervisors—the department heads. 
Their intimate daily contacts with the work of their respective departments 
especially fit them to inspire and correlate the work of their teachers and 
to eliminate the outgrown, or help evaluate and integrate the frequent 
additions, in an everchanging curriculum. I believe that the department 
heads form a most valuable addition to the supervisory personnel of the 
larger schools. Supervision of department heads should be exercised 
through: 


Placing of teachers where they can best function. 

Classroom visits in their departments. 

Conferences with the teachers and the principal. 

Suggestions for improvement with specific reference to sources of 
help, including extension or other classes, books, magazine articles, 
teachers worth visiting, etc. This will require a comprehensive 
knowledge of current practice. 

5. Encouragement of professional growth. 

6. Collaboration with their teachers in curriculum development. 


- f° fe 


Functions of the Visiting Supervisor. Where there are visiting super- 
visors or directors of special subjects, the principal has an additional 
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auxiliary agency of supervision. A special subject supervisor should be an 
expert diagnostician of teaching ills and a specialist in teaching method 
and subject content, whose contact with the teacher should be informa- 
tional and inspirational, but never administrative. He should have a pro- 
gram of class visitation, and in addition be subject to call by the principal 
whenever a need for his assistance is felt. The visiting supervisor should 
plan to: 

1. See the principal on arrival to ascertain what problems he desires 
help in solving. 

2. Visit classes and help develop the teacher’s strong points; for the 
supervisor, like the principal, should “observe recitations and hold 
personal conferences with teachers primarily to promote the good 
and promising, and only secondarily to remedy defects.” 

3. Confer with the teacher, head and principal on plans for improve- 
ment. / 

4. Be an inspiration and an encyclopedia of information in his field. 


Research Workers Are an Important Part of the Supervision Program. 
Another group, the research workers, constitute the fourth factor in effec- 
tive supervision. I include in this class those who are assigned to meas- 
uring the mental capacity of the students, those who test the progress of 
the students by standard achievement tests, and the educational or voca- 
tional counselors whose guidance is indispensable in placing the student 
in the classes where he can have the maximum incentive to grow. These 
research workers are chosen from the teaching corps, devoting part of their 
time to teaching and part to one or more of the research problems enu- 
merated. They play a very important part in the program of supervision. 

Briefly, then, I would have the supervision of instruction organized as 
a group of four contributing agencies—the principal, the department 
heads, the subject supervisors, and the research workers, each function- 
ing independently but articulating, integrating and harmonizing with the 
supervisional philosophy of the school through the leadership of the 
principal. 

An Esprit du Corps Necessary to Successful Supervision. Effective 
supervision can come only as an outgrowth of that friendly codperation 
and mutual respect which are the true bases for an esprit du corps. The 
supervisory staff have the advantage of superior authority, and sometimes 
the teacher is timid or self-conscious; so it is easy to lose that friendly, 
sympathetic understanding and the spiritual freedom which are the very 
breath of life to the growing teacher. The principal as the codérdinator 
of supervision is in a strategic position to build up that feeling of esteem, 
confidence and professional comradeship that makes his leadership a joy 
to his co-workers. This is the challenge of present-day educational super- 
vision. 








INTERESTS OF PRINCIPALS and CURRENT 
ECONOMICAL MEASURES IN CALI- 
FORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


J. O. GOSSETT 
Principal of Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale 


BHAT do you regard as the most progressive educational fea- 
ture which you have either introduced or which you intend to 
introduce in connection with your school?” was the first of 
two questions mailed in January, 1929, to 368 principals of 
senior high schools in California. This question appears in- 
definite and void of suggestion. It was made so intentionally because 
the writer desired to ascertain, without outlining a reply, the interests and 
problems of the average California high school principal. 


Within forty days 236, or slightly over 64 per cent of the principals 
replied. The fact that such a large number replied indicates that the 
principals are interested in their work. The 236 principals who answered 
the first question mentioned 714 educational features which they had 
introduced into the secondary schools of California. Most principals men- 
tioned more than one feature; one principal discussed at length eight as 
his contribution. Many principals introduced the same features. In fact, 
all except forty-two miscellaneous features, while they may be called by 
different names, may be tabulated under six headings. Thus, it is fair to 
say that the principals of high schools in California are interested mostly 
in six types of educational features. The order in which they were most 
frequently mentioned follows: 

Guidance; 

Homogeneous grouping of students; 
Improved instruction and supervision ; 
Curriculum revisions and expansion ; 
Extra-curricular activities ; 

Equipment and buildings. 


Guidance was mentioned so often and was so often first on the list 
that one might suspect that therein lay their chief interest. With the 
limited information collected, I would not attempt to discuss in detail 
the status of each of these major problems. Perhaps each one of the six 
warrants a separate investigation. Such studies might eliminate much of 
the variation and experimenting which now exists in our high schools. 
To illustrate, guidance seems to possess a variable meaning to the prin- 
cipals of the State. But as for method, scope, or particular phase of 
guidance there seems to be no uniformity, even among schools of the 
same size, conditions, and locality, except within a few of the high schools 
located in the same city systems. For their particular interests many prin- 
cipals named vocational guidance; others designated educational, social, 
moral, or physical guidance. 
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Current Economical Measures 


“What do you regard as the most important measure of economy that 
you have recently introduced or which you plan to introduce into your 
school?” was the second question asked. Economy, as used here, should 
mean money well spent. In fact, there is a question as to whether some 
of the measures mentioned by certain principals will lead to economy. I 
have in mind the increasing, too freely perhaps, of the teachers’ loads, 
often against the advice of the principal. 

But it is not the intent of this article to argue for or against the 
methods of economy mentioned by the principals. Nor will space permit 
all replies to be included, but any economical measure that was mentioned 
by three or more principals in the two hundred and thirty-six replies has 
been included in this tabulation. 





Cost Accounting 


. Budget expenditures to the various funds, courses and departments. 
Keep a monthly record and a daily supplement showing the condition of the 
school finances. The purpose and cost of all expenditures must be shown. 
File duplicates of all bills. 

Compute pupil-credit cost in each class and department. 

Have maintenance program, repairing a portion of equipment and buildings 
each year. 

In computing costs, charge interest to capital outlay, until obsolete, and sup- 
plies carried over from one year to another. 

. Give transportation costs special consideration. 

. Pay promptly to secure discounts and better prices. 

. Do not carry excessive balances from year to year. 

. Require a schedule showing time and place of work done by janitors and all 
other employees. 
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Control Purchases 


next year from teachers each spring. 

2. At one time buy direct by bids, or through county board of education, all 
supplies for all departments needed for the next school year. 

3. Control additional purchasing by means of requisitions, which should be 


; 
5 
} ; 
| 1. Require inventory of supplies on hand and a list of needed materials for 
i : 
used sparingly. 


' Vocational and Trade Education Costs 


| In vocational and trade courses the average pupil-credit costs are likely 
| to be higher than in the academic subjects, due to small classes, double 
reduced by a multitude of agencies. 


1. Cooperative part-time education saves much in salaries for instructors and 
capital outlay for equipment; and the response of students is stimulated by 
“earning while learning.” 

2. Vocational courses kept within the school are made more productive. 

a. It is a common practice for the auto-mechanics classes to care for the 
school busses. 


# periods, and equipment. In California high schools these costs are being 
| 
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b. The building and trade classes often build their own shops, do electric 
wiring, install plumbing, and in fact do all repair work for the school 
plant and much miscellaneous building of equipment and structures. 

c. Plans and specifications for improvements of grounds, bodies for school 
busses, and new buildings usually receive their first draft, and often their 
final one in the drawing classes. 

d. Commercial departments type and print forms needed, assist in clerical 
work, and do much of the bookkeeping for the principal’s office and the 
student body as project work. 

e. Cooking classes are made more than self supporting by operating the 
school cafeteria. 

f. The projects of agriculture classes usually, through Smith-Hughes regula- 
tions, take place on the farms of the community. 


Administration Costs 


Eliminate all unnecessary duplication. 

Employ a full-time secretary as business assistant for clerical work in prin- 
cipal’s office instead of a vice-principal or teacher. Employ vice-principal if 
needed for class supervision. 

Eliminate unnecessary heads of departments. 

High school principal may also be principal of junior college or grammar 
school, even though their boundaries differ. 


Teachers Cost 


There is a general tendency to reduce the average pupil-credit cost due 
to teachers’ salaries through one or more means: 


.. 


—" 
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Increase the size of classes. 


. Give each teacher a greater number of classes. 


2 
3. 
4 


Lengthen the school day by increasing the number of periods or increase 
the length of periods. 


. Introduce supervised study as a portion of the lengthened period, thus sav- 


ing supervision costs of study halls. 


Better Conditions for Teachers 


Pay ample salaries with a definite salary schedule, thus avoiding change of 
too many teachers each year. 


. Be sure that ali instructors have equal and ample loads. 


Assign most experienced and efficient teachers to incoming or freshman 
classes. 

Promote a democratic spirit in the faculty and encourage assistance offered 
by teachers. Discuss measures of economy with the faculty. 


Increase Utility of School Plant 


Use plant evenings for school and community activities. 

A portion of the students may come early and others go home late, so as 
to provide ample recitation rooms. 

Do not duplicate books, apparatus or equipment until a 100 per cent efficiency 
schedule is found inadequate. 

Interchange classics, reference books and equipment between different sec- 
tions in the same subject or with nearby schools. 


Miscellaneous Measures 
Build by direct tax. 


. Employ bus drivers as assistant janitors or gardeners during spare hours; 


but use teachers as drivers when possible. Principals recommended that the 
school district own the busses. 





10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Utilize mental testing, guidance programs, etc., so long as they serve a pur- 
pose in child placement, but do not permit your school to become a labora- 
tory, #. e., eliminate failure and repetition of students by proper guidance. 
Eliminate small classes; give subjects required for graduation or majors 
alternate years. 

Exercise various means for increasing attendance, i. e., employ attendance 
officer, employ school nurse to eliminate spread of communicable diseases, 
check up more thoroughly on attendance and causes of absence. Issue “B” 
grades of excuses, etc. 

In small schools have library adjacent to the study hall and combine the 
duties of librarian and study hall supervisor under one teacher. 

Organize a monitor committee of students to prevent waste of supplies and 
injury to school property. 


. Standardize tools, equipment, supplies, etc. 


Place careful check on distribution of supplies to pupils. 

Simplify scholarship records and avoid recopying. 

Consolidate districts and utilize contract form of education. 

Grammar school and high school, even though in separate district, may 

co-operate to reduce costs. 

a. Same teacher for such subjects as home economics, music, and physical 
education. 

b. One administrative head. 

c. Transportation, equipment for visual education, etc. 

Curb gross expenditures for class dues, rings, dances, etc. 

Supervise purchasing for extra-curricular activities and student body funds, 

by a requisition system, and demand that accurate accounts be kept under 

faculty supervision. 

Combine all fire insurance of buildings and equipment therein into one policy 

and regulate the total amount of insurance so as to take advantage of “reduced 

average clause.” 

Many economical measures were advocated one or more times that may 

require legislation, as: 

a. Liability insurance on school busses (accomplished, 1929 Legislature). 

b. Accident insurance on students while under the direction of the school. 

c. Fire insurance on school buildings and property through a state agent or 
State Department of Insurance. To illustrate, a secretary could place the 
insurance with the companies now existing and save commissions amount- 
ing to at least one quarter of a million dollars annually to the high 
schools of California. Co-operation without legislation might accom- 
plish this. A state department of fire insurance, such as exists in South 
Carolina, would accomplish greater savings. 

Finally, promote acceleration of pupils by improved methods of instruction, 

testing and grouping; select judiciously your teaching personnel, and minimize 

the essentials to be taught. 








THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA* 
W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Education, University of California 





J Y two hundred public and private junior colleges. These were 
found in thirty-six states. The list of public junior colleges included 
those connected with local high schools, with state institutions such as 
normal schools, a few having independent status. Professor Whitney 
of Colorado State Teachers College published in the spring of this year 
another study on the junior colleges of America and brought statistics 
down to the year 1927-28. According to him there were 382 of these 
institutions. Taking into consideration the additional year of 1928-29 it 
is safe to predict that there are today between 390 and 400 of these insti- 
tutions, of which about 150 are public and 250 are private. These are to 
be found in forty-one of the forty-eight states. In the seven-year period 
covered by the Whitney study it is noted that 118 public and 90 private 
junior colleges were established. 

Spread of the Junior College Movement. In area served the private 
institutions are found largely in the Middle West and the South; the 
public institutions in the Middle West, the South and the Pacific Coast 
region. In 1921-22 the total enrollment had grown to more than twenty- 
five thousand in the public junior colleges alone, this figure representing 
an increase of 31 per cent as between the school years 1926-27 and 1927- 
28. At the same time, the private junior colleges showed an enrollment 
of about nineteen thousand. Such a development gives ample proof that 
the junior college movement has made its appeal to the public to an extent 
beyond the expectations of most of the leaders of an earlier period, and 
certainly of the originators of the idea. 

That national public interest in the junior college has been aroused 
and will coiitinue in steady growth there can be no doubt; furthermore, 
in ten or a dozen of the commonwealths, state-wide interest has gained 
headway sufficient to indicate that it is becoming an integral part of the 
public school system. 

The Junior College Movement in California. Turning now to our own 
state, we find that the junior college movement has already made its 
permanent appeal and is as much a part of our public school program as 
is the junior high school. In number of institutions, our state leads all 
of the others with a record of some thirty-four public, and at least thirteen 
private junior colleges. The same leadership is indicated if the compari- 
son is made on the basis of enrollment. Almost one-fourth of the total 
enrollment for the nation in the year 1928-29 would have been found in 


*An address delivered before the State Convention of County and City Superintendents 
at Pasadena, October 2, 1929. 
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our public junior colleges. To what extent this institution is to be called 
into service throughout the length and breadth of California may not be 
stated specifically but there is every promise that the rate of increase, 
rapid as it has been, will be even greater in the next decade. In a recent 
article published in the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpuCa- 
TION, Professor Eells of Stanford has ventured a prospective annual in- 
crease of high school graduates until for the year 1940 these young grad- 
uates will number between fifty and sixty thousand. He ventures the 
prophecy also that the junior college must look forward to taking care 
of as many as thirty-five thousand or more per year. In order to be con- 
servative we may reduce Professor Eell’s figures by one-third; but if we 
do it will still be true that the junior college problem looms as one of the 
big problems for state and local school administrators during the next 
decade. The problem will be a many sided one involving the question of 
administrative organization, of housing units, or articulation of junior 
college with lower and higher levels of education together with the pro- 
vision of adequate curricula for such an army of students. Shall the 
institution be distinct from the present high school to the extent of having 
its independent plant or shall it be closely articulated with the high school? 
Recent legislation has given a lot of impetus to the organization of junior 
college districts and in the carrying out of the law one notes a tendency 
to provide for the junior college an independent existence on an inde- 
pendent campus. In the mind of a number of our high school principals, 
on the other hand, the separation of the junior college has already empha- 
sized the need of a much closer relationship between the junior college 
and the high school than has yet been developed. A magazine article 
prepared by Mr. Jensen of Sacramento and published during the summer 
is in point. 
Junior College Purposes 

The specific purposes of the junior college have been analysed by 
means of two separate investigations—the first by Professor Koos in his 
Commonwealth Fund Study; the second by Professor Whitney. The 
two studies include a long list of special purposes many of which are of 
negligible value but both show considerable emphasis along the following 
specific purposes : 

(1) The offering of two years of work acceptable to the university. 

(2) The providing of occupational training of junior college grade. 

(3) The completing of education for students not going on. 

(4) The popularizing of higher education through propinquity of opportunity 

for higher education at less cost to parents. 
(5) The offering of work meeting local needs. 
(6) The continuing of home influence during immaturity. 


The percentage of frequency given these purposes in the public junior colleges 
is as follows: 





Koos Whitney 
CB icsictiewcctcninihihiieitnciniibibsiieitniiansite 95.7 19.7 
+ 52.2 24.2 
a EE Tae 21.7 22.7 
TA nceinniescithdatiadacansed ideiignsiiinsdintnaetican iat 65.2 75.5 
Sei nesiicwiinedbeienbets aoe 17.4 9.9 





Fe iectitscetinaiennniness = 17.4 45.4 
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Both of these investigations have been based upon the frequency of 
purposes as stated in magazine articles, catalogs and questionnaires. While 
too much dependence cannot be placed upon these types of investigations, 
certain indications may be drawn from them, especially if in addition to 
them one turns to the announcements of courses as published in the 
various junior college catalogs. 

In the first place courses that are preparatory for senior college seem 
to be fairly well organized. Junior colleges seem to be successfully 
realizing their ambition of offering the first two years of college work. 
But this is two years of college work of the liberal arts type, it should be 
noted. Koos pointed out the adaptability of the junior college as an 
institution to provide not only the lower division work of the liberal arts 
college but to provide a number of pre-professional courses leading to 
the higher curricula of colleges or schools of law, medicine, dentistry, 
education, journalism and chemistry. His idea here was that the lower 
division requirements for such specialization were sufficiently uniform to 
warrant their being met by one curriculum with, perhaps, only minor 
variations. But Koos added the belief that the junior college could take up 
the problem of serving the colleges of commerce, agriculture, and engi- 
neering almost equally well by adding certain special courses to the 
liberal arts curriculum. In this particular the work of the junior colleges 
has not fared so well, most of them having found that specific require- 
ments for the more technical colleges are in too great detail. Unfortu- 
nately the attitude of many such colleges in our universities has been 
unfriendly to the idea of having the junior college attempt obligations of 
this type. That the preparatory courses are popular with junior college 
students is shown by the fact that 53 per cent of the graduates in 246 
junior colleges are continuing college work in higher institutions. The 
record in many of the California junior colleges gives a much higher 
percentage. 

Next, the junior college evidences a growing consciousness of the 
need of diploma courses of cultural content for those not going on to 
college or university. Apparently it has not been difficult to organize 
diploma courses that have been based largely upon the adaptation of the 
preparatory courses by the addition of courses like those in music, art, etc. 

In the provision of occupational training of junior college grade, there 
has been a failure to grasp its importance. Indeed, there has been a trend 
away from vocational courses for the semi-professions. This statement 
does not apply to all junior colleges and certainly not to all in the state 
of California. It fits, however, the general situation. All too many show 
no interest whatever in this type of work. Occupational training courses 
are more difficult of organization than are college preparatory. One 
wonders, however, why in situations where high school and junior college 
are conducted on the same campus there has not been a fuller realization 
of possibilities along the line. Someone might raise the defense that occu- 
pational training courses are not sought after by students. But this 
would hardly seem to release the institution of an unfulfilled obligation; 
in fact a failure to take advantage of a great opportunity in the organi- 
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zation of such work. The earliest advocates of the junior college were 
enthusiastic for this type of work. They repeatedly pointed to the function 
as one to be stressed. Has the failure to emphasize such work been due 
altogether to difficulty of organization of courses or has it been due per- 
haps to another general neglect—namely the failure of the junior college 
to provide any guidance function as an obligation to its students? Per- 
haps both have been factors in explaining the slight attention being given 
to occupational training. The next decade will undoubtedly force greater 
attention upon the problem. 


Programs of occupational training, it is believed, will have to begin 
in the present high school and reach in to the junior college, providing 
thus a closer articulation. Indeed, a proper attack on the problem seems 
to indicate the importance of the unity of the later years of the high school 
and the two years of the junior college as well as to justify the logic of 
those who advocate a combination of the senior high school and the 
junior college. 

The junior college of the future must give marked attention to guid- 
ance. Slowly, although consistently, the universities and large colleges 
of the country are inaugurating programs of guidance. Many of the plans 
inaugurated include a freshman week only, but already many universities 
have gotten far beyond this and are attempting to guide the student through 
the first two years at least of the four-year curriculum. Experiments at 
Wisconsin and Michigan suggest interesting examples; the setting up of 
orientation courses at many institutions offers another example, and the 
organizing of personnel work is still another. The obligation of the junior 
college for a program of guidance is greater even than that of the coliege 
or university in the mere fact that the student has been segregated for 
two years of study. The reaction of the students who come from junior 
colleges to the upper division work of the universities is almost unanimous 
on this point. They insist that orientation in the new situation has been 
all the more difficult because they have not been sufficiently informed of 
the institutional life for which they were preparing, or for the range of 
life-opportunities for which the next institution offered preparation. The 
junior college must organize guidance work or, where already organized, 
give it greater emphasis. It must put itself in a position to guide the 
student for the work of higher institutions or guide him to life-opportuni- 
ties for which his junior college work will represent his formal terminal 
preparation. But the guidance work must do more than this—it must 
attempt to direct students along the lines of their aptitudes. It should 
be an agency to point out the possibilities and purposes of the different 
types of courses which the institution offers and it should have a direct 
influence in helping students find that line of endeavor which they may 
adopt as life goals. Is it not true that the lower division work in a modern 
university ought to serve chiefly as a period in which the student is being 
helped to find his life work and at the end of which he has made the 
proper decision? Is it not equally true of junior college work? Let it 
be repeated—the responsibility for guidance on the part of the junior 
college is a greater one than that of the college or university; and the re- 
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sponsibility implies an obligation for greater attention to terminal courses 
of an occupational (semi-professional) character. 


Junior College Organization 


I am in sympathy with those who feel the need of a longer institutional 
life for students than the two-year junior college offers—with those, for 
instance, who believe that a four-year span is better. Admittedly a three- 
year curriculum would be better than a two-year curriculum, and doubtless 
a four-year curriculum is superior to either. 

There seem to be differences of opinion as to what junior college 
adjustments should be made in the matter of organization, in order to 
provide a longer period of institutional life. One senses the development 
of a strong temptation on the part of a number of junior colleges to 
become four-year colleges of the liberal arts type, institutions that have 
not only the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior years of the regular 
college but which offer degrees and include the pageantry of formal com- 
mencements, etc..—a temptation in fact to see the junior college grow 
into even more than a four-year institution, a sort of miniature university. 
The history of education in many of our states reveals most unsavory 
stories of collegiate rivalries. Missouri is a state in point although there 
are many like it. For years Missouri witnessed the periodical legislative 
clashes over the budgets of a series of collegiate institutions many of which 
had no right of existence, all, however, claiming equal rights with the 
university of the state and each struggling to develop an enrollment com- 
parable to that of the state university. Each was attempting to increase 
its enrollment by an offering of lower division work, upper division work, 
graduate work. The result was that the rivalries within the state brought 
about a scandalous status of higher education. The reorganization of a 
number of the older colleges into junior colleges has helped materially 
to rationalize higher education in that state. 

The originators of the junior college idea, it should be pointed out, 
always stressed as a basis of their proposed reorganization, the secondary 
character of the freshman and sophomore work of the older colleges and 
universities. The idea of a junior college comprising a college of liberal 
arts or a four-year college of the earlier type would to them be more than 
incongruous. Each of them if he could, I am sure, would express the 
hope that the junior college movement in general, more particularly in 
California, should not yield to such temptations but that it should carve 
out its permanent position in the state system by keeping in sight its 
secondary character as well as the fact that the break between the lower 
division and the upper division work of college or university offers a 
logical point for the demarkation of the functions of our junior colleges 
and of our senior colleges and the universities. But let a beloved prophet 
of the earlier junior college movement bear witness: Said Professor Lange: 

“The Junior college is by descent and nature a secondary school. Its legal 
existence as far as California is concerned was ushered in by the law of 1907 
as an extension of the high school. Subsequent legislation . . . has fixed its 


status as an institution devoted to secondary education. 
“The junior high school, the high school and the junior college occupy the 
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domain of secondary education. Their interrelations may well receive various 
forms of adjustment and their articulations with the elementary school and with 
the university will doubtless need time for adequate development, but even now a 
new order exists, that is, a secondary school system ministering over a rapidly 
extending area to the whole of adolescence. And so the junior college must never 
be thought of in terms of the old absolescent order. In the new order its place is 
at the top. It is the culmination and fulfillment of the educational design incor- 
porated in the intermediate (that is the junior high) and the high school.” 


The upper division work of the universities is distinctly not secondary 
in character. It represents high specialization, costly specialization. It 
offers types of work which a state is not called upon to place in a multi- 
plicity of local divisions. The upper division work of the university is in 
point of fact more closely articulated with graduate work than with lower 
division work; and graduate work is after all only a continuance of 
specialization begun in the junior year. 

There are now sixteen junior college districts in California. If all of 
these, or if many of them, were to develop an ambition for a four-year 
college or a miniature university what chaos would be developed in the 
program of the state. Already a number of leaders in the junior college 
movement are sensing the need of a longer span of institutional life than 
two years; still others are calling attention to the need of institutional 
separateness. With the legalizing of junior college districts a combination 
of factors is now before us which could easily divert our efforts into 
channels that are harmful to our several localities and subversive of the 
great educational program which California has developed. Let us be on 
our guard against any suggested interpretation of the junior college as 
half secondary and half senior college or university. 


The 6-4-4 Plan Offers the Best Solution 


I am glad to commend the wisdom of the Board of Education in the 
City of Pasadena in solving their problem of junior college institutional 
life by the adoption of the 6-4-4 plan of organization for their schools. 
I believe the four-year curriculum for the junior college on such a basis 
is entirely logical. It gives promise of the finest solution yet proposed. 

Every urban district in the state not only can but should organize on 
this basis. I also believe that the rural districts in the majority of cases 
can organize on this basis providing the union high school district may 
be taken as the local unit of administration. The 6-4-4 plan gives the 
junior college an opportunity to organize its several curricula with the 
greatest administrative success. This is particularly true of the terminal 
courses. It allows the institution to begin building its occupational train- 
ing courses with the eleventh grade of the high school. It unites for 
purposes of better administration the equipment of the more advanced 
work in the high school shop with the necessary addition in the junior 
college years to complete courses of real semi-professional value. It is 
recognized, of course, that there will be need of other programs than the 
6-4-4 in a great many districts. The 6-3-3-2 plan will best fit certain sec- 
tions. Take the situation surrounding the Marin Junior College for 
example. It will probably be a great many years before a 6-4-4 type of 
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program would be advisable for that region. This means that for some 
time hence the Marin Junior College may well be thought of as a two- 
year institution. The 6-3-5 plan will best fit the needs of other localities 
in the state, and members of this convention will possibly think of a 
number of exceptions such as this. In spite of it I want still to maintain 
that the 6-4-4 program is possible in a majority of our California com- 
munities and I believe that every effort should be made on the part of 
the administrators of the state to encourage the development of the pro- 
gram. The mere fact that it gives promise of fewer boards of trustees 
ought to be of tremendous encouragement to the administrator. But its 
advocates have other claims of greater interest. The claims of Cub- 
berley and Koos are familiar to most of us. One of the best briefs for 
the 6-4-4 plan is contained in a preliminary report prepared by the faculty 
of the Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. Here are its points: 


1. It eliminates the duplication of one extra unit of grounds, buildings and 
equipment required for the operation of the 6-3-3-2 plan. This will be more 
noticeable when the junior college is fully developed. 


2. It eliminates one group of administrators and the requisite office force, 
forming a less expensive plan. (Important item in view of the scrutinizing 
of school costs). 

3. It offers one group of secondary courses, and makes it administratively 
possible to avoid much of the overlapping of high school and college courses. 

4. It adds one more year to the exploratory period of the junior high school 

and thus offers a better selection of courses. It allows an organization of 

programs leading to specific objectives thus aiding in the better organization 
of vocational education. 

It presents real opportunities for orientation and terminal courses in the 

last four years of the 6-4-4 program. 


6. The educational progress of the pupil through the adolescent period is less 
strenuous. It also eliminates one break in his college course. 


uw 


7. It gives the administration an opportunity to offer co-operative training and 
terminal courses to a larger number of students. 


8. It allows the boy or girl to graduate from junior high school at the age of 
16 years, at which age full time compulsory education ends. 


9. The administration can bring cultural, vocational and pre-professional train- 
ing nearer to the people and thus encourage adult education. 


10. It offers larger opportunities for extension courses. 


11. This plan is nearer to progressive educational thoughts and ideals of the day 
in which we live than is the 6-3-3-2 plan—or any of the other plans thus 
far tried. 


May I make bold to conclude with a resolution which might be con- 
sidered at some future meeting of the assembled junior college leadership 
of the state: 


Be tt resolved that in our search for ways and means to improve the 
institutional organization of the junior college we move in the direction 
of the leadership which the city of Pasadena has given us. 

















LIBRARY COSTS IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


JOHN R. NICHOLS 
Principal, Fremont Union High School, Sunnyvale 


HE Problem. Granting the importance of the high school 
library, our problem will be to find out to what extent this 
importance is expressed in dollars and cents and in percent- 
ages, in the high school libraries of California. If reliable 
norms of practice could be established, any principal or super- 

intendent could compare his own situation with the norm for the State 
and see whether he can justify his present practice or his claim for a higher 
or lower expenditure for this item in his coming budget. It would enable 
him to compare his library expenses and investment with the other schools 
of the State, just as would be done in a school survey by experts. To be 
usable such norms should be calculated separately for schools of different 
sizes. 

The Data. Library costs should be measured in terms of service ren- 
dered. Perhaps the best unit of measurement would be the annual cost 
per one hundred book-uses, or times a book was used by a pupil. A small 
library might conceivably serve only a few students, but if they used these 
books a great many times during the year the library would be considered 
relatively efficient, and the cost per hundred book-uses would be relatively 
low, indicating high efficiency. Unfortunately, however, few high school 
libraries keep a record of the book-uses per day, especially as many of 
their books are on the shelves about the room where pupils use them with- 
out leaving any record of such use. 

The data available for this study were record sheets copied from the 
office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jesse B. Sears for the Educational Finance Inquiry, Volume 
VII, on “The Cost of Education in California.” From these sheets, which 
were made up from superintendents’ and principals’ annual reports for 
1921-22 to each county superintendent, could be obtained the total value 
of the school plant, grounds and equipment, the estimated value of the 
books in the library (excluding textbooks), the annual library expenses 
(including salaries of librarians), the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance at the school, and the number of teachers in the school. From 
the latter item the schools were classified by size. Three different meas- 
ures of the libraries were taken for the schools of each of three different 
sizes: (1) the value of the library books expressed as a percentage of the 
total value of the school plant, grounds and equipment; (2) the value of 
the library books per pupil in average daily attendance; and (3) the cost 
of maintaining libraries per pupil in average daily attendance. 

There are undoubtedly inaccuracies in the data used, especially in the 
principal’s guess on the value of the library, which is based on the num- 
ber of books multiplied, presumably, by the “average value” of each book. 
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In the smaller schools, also, where a teacher does part-time work as 
librarian, it is doubtful if any of her salary was included in the mainte- 
nance cost of the library. Hence the library costs in the smaller schools 
would tend to appear lower than is actually the case. This is significant in 
noting the influence of size of school on cost norms from the table and 
chart to follow. 

The one hundred small and one hundred medium-sized schools were 
chosen at random from the record sheets for all the high schools of the 
State, while the twenty large schools represent all that had fifty-one or 
more teachers. 


LIBRARY COSTS IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 


TaBLe I. 
Value of Library Books as % of Value 
No. Size of of Total School Property 
Schools School by First Third First 100th 
Used No. Teachers Median Quartile Quartile Percentile Percentile 
100 1-10 3.55 2.30 5.45 0.94 54.08 
100 11-50 2.96 1.93 4.79 1.01 9.64 
20 51 and over 2.69 1.79 4.70 0.91 7.63 
Library Expenses per A.D.A.—in Dollars 
100 1-10 5.84 4.10 8.80 1.26 18.57 
100 11-50 4.58 3.18 6.22 0.00 19.03 
20 51 and over 4.75 2.99 5.99 1.36 9.37 
Value of Library Books per A.D.A.—in Dollars 
100 1-10 22.94 16.49 29.99 3.40 84.80 
100 11-50 16.49 11.99 21.99 1.20 43.15 
20 51 and over 11.99 6.99 17.99 3.82 46.10 


Summaries of the above table are graphically portrayed in the accompanying 
charts. 
Cuart 1 
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Conclusions 


The highest case in the first group in Table I shows one school whose 
library is valued at 54.8 per cent of the value of all school property. This 
high school has only sixty-two pupils in average daily attendance, and it 
is probable that it uses rented buildings, thus accounting for this abnorm- 
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ally high figure. However, a glance at the last two columns throughout 
Table I will reveal striking differences in library costs. In schools having 
fifty-one or more teachers, where the accounting would presumably be the 
most accurate, can local circumstances alone explain why one school is 
maintaining its library at a cost of $1.36 per pupil while another costs 
$9.37? The great individual variations in library costs justifies any at- 
tempt to work out standard norms of practice, in order that such varia- 
tions may be questioned and put on the defensive. A high school whose 
library costs fall below the first quartile for its size, as shown in black in 
the charts, must be closely scrutinized to see if its library facilities are 
not inadequate, and any board of education should be willing to spend 
enough on the library to bring it up to at least the median for the high 
schools of the State. If they are not willing to do this, they must at least 
defend their refusal in terms of extraordinary local conditions. 

However, one may grant the validity of the figures presented but still 
ask, Are such units as are used really comparable when applied to an indi- 
vidual school? Suppose we have two school libraries of equal size and 
value. One is in a strictly academic, single-curriculum high school, the 
other in a very much more expensive building, with shops, extensive 
grounds, etc. It is true that the former will show a higher percentage for 
the value of the library compared to the total school property. However, 
when the values of the libraries are computed in terms of so much per pupil, 
the two costs will come out the same (assuming equal numbers of pupils). 
On the other hand, it might be reasonably maintained that the school with 
expensive shops and other equipment really should spend more on its 
library also, so that its library value percentage would equal the norm for 
the State. 


CHART 2. 
LIBRARY COSTS IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Where does your library stand in comparison with these norms? Com- 
pared to larger high schools, smaller high schools have: 
1. A higher percentage of total school property invested in library books 
2. A higher per pupil cost for maintaining libraries ; but 
3. Poorer libraries, fewer books, poorer library service. 
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In considering the data as one aspect of the need for consolidation it 
is interesting to note that there is more difference between the medium- 
sized and small schools than between the medium and the large schools. In 
other words, our largest schools may have reached a point where overhead, 
supervision and coordination activities begin to eat up the saving effected 
by large numbers of pupils. If the data had been more finely divided as 
to size of school we might have been able to see a point of greatest library 
economy somewhere between the medium and large school—a point at 
which costs mount when we go on to larger schools or when we go back 
to smaller ones. 

The statement on chart 2 that the smaller schools have “poorer libraries, 
fewer books, poorer library service’ may need some explanation, since 
there are no figures given to substantiate these assertions. It is here con- 
tended that the real value of a library is in the total number of books 
accessible to any one person. If a library contains 1000 books it makes no 
real difference whether there are ten or fifty pupils to use them—each has 
access (at different periods) to the entire 1000 books. The larger schools 
have the larger libraries. By the mere fact of being larger, they are better 
libraries and give better service, since each pupil has accss to the total num- 
ber of books in the library. And no one will deny but that the larger 
libraries, with specially trained librarians, give the pupils much better 
library service from a technical standpoint. 

In other words, the larger libraries in the larger schools are not cheaper, 
but they are more economical from every standpoint—investment, service 
and maintenance cost, and are better libraries besides. Fairly analyzed, 
this apparent inconsistency becomes another argument for school consoli- 
dation. 











THE SCHOOL SURVEY MOVEMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


SS JALIFORNIA holds a prominent position among the states 
with reference to educational evaluation. Not only have many 
of our city and county school systems been surveyed, and the 
entire state system subjected to analysis, but some of the most 
important survey techniques have been devised by our own 
educational workers. The School Survey by Professor J. B. Sears of 
Stanford University, is the leading text in its field, and the only compre- 
hensive book yet written on the subject. Cubberley’s School Organization 
and Administration, a survey product, is also widely used by students in 
education. In the devising and perfecting of standard tests, which play 
an important part in school surveys, California names are prominent; 
particularly Terman, Kelly and Ruch. The whole tendency to think of 
educational progress in terms of systematic observation is becoming gen- 
erally accepted in this State. 





The San Francisco Survey of 194. One of the earliest surveys was 
conducted in 1914 by the school survey class of the California Branch of 
Collegiate Alumnae, and published under the title “Some Conditions in 
the Schools of San Francisco.” The need for the inquiry was judged 
from reports received by the association to the effect that existing methods 
of school training in San Francisco did not properly meet the needs of the 
children in the community. The report states: 

Complaints were heard from all sides that grammar school graduates do not 
fit into business and commercial houses, and special stress was laid on deficiencies in 
writing, spelling, and grammar. The Collegiate Alumnae School Committee was 
organized to investigate the possibilities of modifying the school curriculum, so as 
to give better preparation to the children whose education ends in the grammar 
grades. 

The committee undertook its work from three points of view: (a) 
school conditions as they should be; (b) school conditions in other cities ; 
and (c) school conditions found in San Francisco. The principal recom- 
mendations related to findings concerning the inadequacy of the teaching 
staff, crowded conditions in buildings, insufficient expenditures, and the 
lack of facilities for gathering and disseminating facts. 


The San Mateo County Survey. In 1916 the United States Bureau of 
Education published a school survey of San Mateo County, the chief aim 
of which was to inquire into the feasibility of reorganizing the schools on 
a county unit basis. Proposals were made relatative to the abolishing of 
district lines, the appointment of the county superintendent by the board of 
education, the transportation of pupils, and the equalizing of school ex- 
penditures. Maps were drawn to show the location of schools by the 
existing and proposed plans. 
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The Oakland Survey of 1915. A third type of survey was made by 
Professor Elwood P. Cubberley in 1915, relating to the organization, scope, 
and finances of the public school system of Oakland. The inquiry was 
requested by the Oakland Board of Education, with the following ex- 
planation. 

Since the per capita cost of maintenance based on the average daily attendance 
of the Oakland School Department has increased 22 per cent during the last five 
years, the Board of Education recently decided it to be a point of wisdom to em- 
ploy a disinterested expert to investigate the reasons for the increased expense and 


to determine if it were possible to conduct the schools more economically without 
loss of efficiency. 


The report submitted by Professor Cubberley reviews the plan of school 
organization, the scope and needs of the schools, and analyses compara- 
tive expenditures over a period of years. Oakland is compared with other 
cities with respect to several significant items, and its relative position 
ascertained. The recommendations include suggestions for better expen- 
ditures and for school expansion with economy. 


Bureau of Education Surveys San Francisco in 1917. Further interest 
in the San Francisco school situation led to a comprehensive survey in 
1917 by the United States Bureau of Education, then under the direction 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, acting on an invitation from local civic organiza- 
tions. The survey staff consisted of a group of experts, none of whom 
was connected with the San Francisco schools. The report included 1200 
pages and was issued as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. Chapter 
headings indicate the scope and plan followed: 

(1) Facts relating to San Francisco; (2) Statistical study of the school system ; 
(3)Administration of the schools; (4) Finances; (5) School buildings and grounds; 
(6) Elementary schools; (7) Tests of achievements of the pupils; (8) High schools; 
(9) Civic education; (10) Music; (11) Fine arts; (12) Home economics; (13) 
Manual training; (14) Vocational education; (15) Education of the immigrant 


in evening schools; (16) School gardening; (17) Summary, recommendations, and 
conclusions. 


The survey stimulated public interest, and influenced the plan of 
school reorganization later provided by the city charter. The chief 
recommendations related to the appointment and tenure of the board of 
education and the superintendent. 


Buildings and Grounds Surveys. An important type of school survey 
which appears to have been found especially useful in California is that 
which concerns buildings and grounds. Although most of the general 
surveys include these subjects, several cities and counties have called for 
special surveys of the building program. Rapid growth in population has 
brought many communities to realize that their school plants are inade- 
quate. To meet the problem efficiently, it has been considered advisable 
to employ an expert from outside the community for impartial study and 
recommendations. Among the counties which have published reports of 
building surveys are Contra Costa and El Dorado. The list of cities in- 
cludes Antioch, Berkeley, Eureka, Huntington Park, Marysville, Mon- 
rovia, Napa, Paso Robles, Piedmont, San Rafael, Santa Ana, Santa 
Maria, and Santa Monic. 
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The building surveys usually set forth the nature and distribution 
of the population, the efficiency of the buildings, the age and expected 
life of the buildings, the evaluation of the school plant by score-card 
ratings, the capacity of the city to meet its building needs, and the prob- 
able future requirements of the community. It is often necessary to 
predict the growth in population for several years, and to locate future 
centers for school sites. 


Tests and Measurements Surveys. Another type of survey deals with 
problems which can be studied by means of tests and measurements. 
Such surveys have been made in the counties of Amador, Modoc, Sut- 
ter, Yolo and Yuba; and in Bakersfield, Oakland, Santa Ana and several 
other cities. Unfortunately many of these surveys have been made for 
local use only, and have not been made available as published reports. 
The measurement problem usually centers around the intelligence of the 
pupils and the progress they have made in the school subjects, especially 
reading, arithmetic and spelling. Use is made of the regular statistical 
procedures, including comparisons with local and national standards. 
Suggestions are often made concerning a better classification of the pupils, 
the reduction of retardation, the improvement of the promotion system, 
the establishment of special classes for exceptional children, and the or- 
ganization of a regular testing program, with adequate records and 
reports. Several cities have established research departments to follow 
up the survey findings, and to make the work continuous. Improved in- 
struction and reduced retardation have been reported in consequence of 
changes made following surveys of this character. Measurement surveys 
have recently been conducted in several school districts in Southern Cali- 
fornia, including Arcadia, Garvey, Glendale, Huntington Beach, Mon- 
rovia, San Marino, and Santa Monica. 


The Sacramento Survey by Sears. The most recent of the California 
school surveys is that of the Sacramento city schools, by Dr. J. B. Sears, 
and published in two volumes by the Sacramento Board of Education. 
Volume I deals with administrative and physical aspects of the school 
system; Volume II with internal administration and management of the 
schools. “The object of the survey,” says Professor Sears, “was to 
present the results of a thorough study of the three school systems, ele- 
mentary, high school, and junior college, to the end that plant develop- 
ment might be entered upon in terms of a well-thought-out plan, and that 
the strong and weak points in the systems might be clearly understood, and 
the needed extensions or revisions in policies might be determined.” 
The survey is a comprehensive one, and includes a study of every im- 
portant aspect of the school system. Its trend is practical throughout. 

Among the characteristics of California school surveys the following 
seem especially important : 

1, They have been made by persons from outside the school system, usually 
from the universities. 


2. They are usually requested and financed by the local board of education. 
3. They are constructive, rather than critical. 


4. They have been published, and thus made available for general use. 
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5. Extensive use has been made of comparative data, particularly from other 


school systems of similar size and scope. 


6. Standard tests and measurements have been employed for the evaluation 


of the school system and its products. 


7. The recommendations have usually been put into effect, to the betterment 


of school conditions in local communities and in the state generally. 


Following is a list of representative surveys of the types to which 


reference has been made: 


- - Y 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


I. STATE SURVEYS 


The Cost of Education in California, by J. B. Sears and E. P. Cubberley. 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Vol. 7. Macmillan Company, 1924. 
Report of the Special Legislative Commission on Education. California Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 21. By E. P. Cubberley. State Printer, 1920. 
Secondary Education in California, Report of the Committee of Fifteen of the 
California High School Teachers’ Association, 1924. 

Secondary Education in California. Report of a Preliminary Survey, directed 
by Leonard V. Koos. State Department of Education, 1929. 

Surveys in Mental Deviation. By L. M. Terman, J. Harold Williams and 
Grace M. Fernald. State Printer, 1918. 

Report of the California Commission for the Study of Problem Childrer 
Paul Reiger, chairman; K. J. Scudder, Mariana Bertola, Elizabeth McManus, 
L. M. Terman, Miriam Van Waters, J. P. Plover and Norman Fenton. State 
Printer, 1929. 


II. COUNTY SURVEYS 


. Amador County: Intelligence and Achievement in Arithmetic Test Survey. By 


G. M. Ruch. Published by the County Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, 
California. 

Contra Costa County: A Consolidation and Schoolhousing Program for Contra 
Costa County. By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Published by the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, California, 1927. 

Contra Costa County: The Problem of Measurement in Contra Costa County 
By R. H. Franzen and W. H. Hanlon, Published by the County Superintendent 
of Schools, Richmond, California, 1923. 

El] Dorado County: A Survey and Building Program of the El Dorado County 
High School. By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Board of Education, 
Placerville, California, 1927. 

Kern County: Report of Kern County; An Analysis of Expenditures, 1925-26. 
California Taxpayers Association, 1927. 

Modoc County: Modoc County Mental Test Survey. By Frederick J. Adams. 
Published in Applications of Psychology to Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1922. 

Nevada County: Report of a Survey of the Schools of Nevada County. By 
Margaret McNaught and Elizabeth Richards. State Board of Education, 1921. 
San Mateo County: Reorganizing a County System of Rural Schools. By J. 
Harold Williams. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 16, 1916. 

Sonoma County: Report of a Detailed Analysis of Costs and Operation of 
Sonoma County Secondary Schools, 1925-26. California Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, 1926. 

Sonoma County: Sonoma County Report. California Taxpayers Association, 
1926. 

Sutter County: Intelligence and Achievement Test Survey of Sutter County. 
By Marian B. Canfield. Published by the County Superintendent of Schools, 
Yuba City, California, 1926. 

Sutter County: Sutter County Instructional Survey. By J. B. Sears. Board 
of Education, Yuba City. California, 1929. 

Yolo County: Intelligence and Achievement Survey of Yolo County, California. 
By Marian B. Canfield. Board of Education, 1927. 





14. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Yuba County: Intelligence and Achievement Test Survey of Yuba County, 
California. By Marian B. Canfield. Published by the County Superintendent 
of Schools, Marysville, California, 1926. 


III, CITY SURVEYS 


Alhambra: Survey of Alhambra Public Schools. By O. R. Hull and W. S. 
Ford. University of Southern California, 1928. 

Antioch: Antioch High School Survey. (Building Survey.) By J. B. Sears. 
Board of Education, Antioch, California, 1927. 

Bakersfield: A Survey of Pupils in the Public Schools of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. By J. Harold Williams. Whittier State School, Department of Re- 
search, 1920. 

Berkeley: Berkeley School of Business Management Survey. By J. B. Sears. 
Board of Education, Berkeley, California, 1926. 

Berkeley: Berkeley School Properties Survey. By J. B. Sears. Board of Edu- 
cation, Berkeley, California, 1926, 

Eureka: A school Building Survey and Schoolhousing Program for Eureka. 
By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Board of Education, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia, 1924. 

Fresno: Fresno Vocational Survey. By Walter R. Hepner. Sierra Educa- 
tional News, Vol. 21, No. 6, 1925. 

Fresno: A Study of Vocational Conditions in the City of Fresno. University 
of California and State Board of Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1926, 

Huntington Park: School Housing Survey of the Huntington Park Union 
High School District. By O. R. Hull and W. S. Ford. University of South- 
ern California, 1928. 

Marysville: Marysville Union High School Survey. (Building Program.) By 
J. B. Sears. Board of Education, Marysville, California, 1925. 

Monrovia: School Housing Survey for Monrovia High School District. By 
O. R. Hull and W. S. Ford. University of Southern California, 1927. 

Napa: Napa School Survey. By J. B. Sears. Board of Education, Napa, 
California, 1927. 

Napa: A School Building Survey and School Housing Program for Napa. 
By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Board of Education, Napa, California, 1921. 
Oakland: Organization, Scope and Finances of the Public School System of 


Oakland, California. By E. P. Cubberley. Board of Education, Oakland, 
California, 1915. 


. Oakland: Spelling Efficiency in the Oakland Schools. By J. B. Sears. Board 


of Education, Oakland, California, 1915. 


Oakland: Summary of a Survey of the School Department of Oakland. 
Tax Association of Alameda County, 1915. 

Paso Robles: A School Building Program for the Paso Robles Union High 
School District. By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Board of Education, 
Paso Robles, California, 1923. 

Piedmont: A School Building and School Housing Program for Piedmont. 
By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, Board of Education, Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, 1928. 


. Sacramento: Sacramento School Survey. (Two Volumes.) By J. B. Sears, 


assisted by J. C. Almack, W. M. Proctor and W. C. Eells. Board of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California, 1928. 

San Francisco: Some Conditions in the Schools of San Francisco. Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, San Francisco, California, 1913-14. 


. San Francisco: Survey of the Public School System. U.S. Bureau of Edu- 


cation, Bulletin No. 46, 1917. 
San Francisco: The Schools of San Francisco. (Discussion of the Bureau of 


Education Survey.) Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
Vol. 12, No. 10, 1917. 
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23. San Rafael: A School Building Survey and School Housing Program. By 
F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. University of California, Berkeley, 1922. 

24. Santa Ana: Exceptional Children in the Schools of Santa Ana, California. By 
J. Harold Williams. Whittier State School, Department of Research, 1918. 

25. Santa Ana: School Housing Survey. By O. R. Hull and W. S. Ford. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1928. 

26. Santa Maria: A School Housing, Unification, and Reorganization Program 
for the Santa Maria Union High School District. By F. W. Hart and L. H. 
Peterson. Board of Education, Santa Maria, California, 1927. 

27. Santa Monica: School Housing Survey of the Santa Monica City Schools. 

By O. R. Hull and W. S. Ford. University of Southern California, 1927. 

Santa Paula: Analysis of Past Growth, Expenditures, and a Projected Ten- 

Year Financial Program, 1927-1937. California Taxpayers Association, 1927. 

Vallejo: Survey of the Educational Program, Administration, School Finances 

and School Housing of Vallejo. By F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson. Board 

of Education, Vallejo, California, 1926. 


8 8 


THE CALIFORNIA CURRICULUM 
COMMISSION 


(A Progress Report) 


HE California Curriculum Commission met for its regular quarterly meet- 

ing at Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, October 4 and 5, 1929. All members 

were present with the exception of Miss Julia Hahn, who was granted a 
leave of absence during the year for study at Columbia University. Mr. Rudolph 
Lindquist, assistant superintendent in charge of elementary education for the Oak- 
land city schools, was asked to serve in Miss Hahn’s place during her absence and 
very kindly accepted the assignment. 

The Commission took in hand the consideration of the preparation of a course 
of study for safety education. It was the opinion of the Commission that this pro- 
gram of safety education should be one closely related to the school, home and com- 
munity life of pupils, and that all materials which had been presented and used in 
various schools and communities should be collected and organized for considera- 
tion by a special committee which was appointed to deal further with the prepara- 
tion of the safety education course of study. The members of the committee are: 
Dr. John A. Hockett, chairman; Walter E. Mogan and Dr. Ira W. Kibby. 

A review of the activities of various committees of the Commission was con- 
sidered as a matter of report. A restatement of the responsibilities of the two com- 
mittees on music was made; it was agreed that one of these committees would par- 
ticularly take charge of the work in the junior colleges. 

The committee on aeronautical education presented a review of its work. The 
procedure was approved by the Commission, the tentative course of study accepted, 
and the committee authorized to carry on further study. This course of study will 
be presented for the use of high schools in the State. 

A pogress report of the committee on character education was presented. This 
committee is being divided into a northern and southern section, and expects, during 
the next two months, to make definite progress in its study. 

A report from the elementary handwork committee was also presented. This 
matter is well under way and within a short time material for the guidance of 
teachers in primary grades will be available. 

The committee on rural school curricula presented a report indicating that it 
was making considerable progress in that particular field. This committee plans to 
continue its study of the problem of adaptation of curricula to rural school needs. 

A report was made by Dr. Hill and Dr. Ricciardi in connection with the sec- 
ondary school curriculum survey. The Commission agreed that in the rural and in 
the city secondary schools of the State a curriculum survey should be made; this 
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survey to be worked out through a series of conferences held in various sections 
of the State where curriculum problems would be discussed under proper direction. 

The Commission adopted a procedure which is to be the guiding plan for its 
study of textbooks submitted for recommendation for adoption. The procedure 
which is to be followed by the Commission in this respect is here quoted in full. 

“First: Each member of the Commission will study each book presented, 
whether it is a book in his own particular field of special interest or whether it is 
a book in another field. From his own study, he will raise questions and also 
form an opinion. 

“Second: Each member of the Commission will secure the advice and opinion 
of others to whom he may care to refer in the study of the book in hand. In this 
connection, Commission members may refer to superintendents, course of study 
experts, specialists, groups of teachers, or principals and supervisors. Commission 
members may carry on a progressive individual study in this manner with such 
groups and under such direction as they may choose, guarding always that their 
procedure be impartial, fair, and especially for the purpose of securing information 
upon which to base final opinion. It is understood that these personal investigations 
shall be confined to the administrative unit in which this member works, unless 
otherwise approved by the Commission. It is further understood that all evidence 
so secured shall be made available to the entire Commission for its use before final 
recommendation of a textbook is made. 

“Third: The Commission may designate a particular group of individuals to 
whom may be assigned the responsibility of making a special study of a certain text 
or body of materials presented for the consideration of the Commission. 

“Fourth: In the study of books submitted, the activities of the Commission 
shall be confined to consideration of the complete educational merits of the books.” 

The Commission decided that the chapter on reading and the chapter on lan- 
guage of “A Teacher’s Guide to Child Development” be published. The chairman 
of the Commission was authorized to communicate with those who would be able 
and available to prepare these chapters and have them immediately proceed in the 
preparation of the material. The Commission was unanimous in the opinion that 
the “Teacher’s Guide to Child Development” should be published as soon as possible, 
in as complete form and in as excellent style as possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VIERLING KERSEY, Chairman. 


PROGRESS REPORT CONCERNING WEST- 
ERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By A. J. CLOUD, (Temporary) Secretary 


In view of the wide interest manifested in California in the organization of a 
regional association of colleges and secondary schools, the organization committee 
originally appointed by (then) State Superintendent William J. Cooper as an 
outcome of resolutions passed by the High School Principals’ Convention at Long 
Beach in the Spring of 1928, decided last summer to go ahead with the formation of 
the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Temporary officers were chosen as follows: 

Ps  sigeapiaaliaans E. C. Moore, Director of the University of California at Los 
ngeles. 


P 7 anepapsre icin C. Olney, President of Marin County Junior College, Kent- 
eld. 
Secretary—A. J. Cloud, President of the California Society for the Study of 
Secondary Education. 
Since that time, membership dues have come in from approximately 150 insti- 
tutions which had theretofore made application. These institutions are of both 
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collegiate and secondary grade, public and private, and include the leading uni- 
versities and colleges and a large quota of public high schools. 

On December 7 last, a meeting was held at Los Angeles of representative 
leaders interested in this movement, the purpose being to consider plans looking 
toward the preparation and presentation of a strong and vital program to be given 
at the next annual High School Principals’ Convention. 

Plans for such a program are now going forward rapidly with the fullest 
approval of the State Department of Education. 

At this time, for general information, it may be fitting to reproduce the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws: 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the Western Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
Article II—Arms 
Its aims shall be: 
(a) The furthering of good relations among the universities, colleges and 
secondary schools. 
(b) The studying of educational policies and practices with a view to increasing 
the effectiveness of these institutions through co-operation. 


Articte III—Mope anp Score or OPERATION 
It shall operate as a conference body, advisory in character. 


Article IV—MEMBERSHIP 

(a) The membership of the Association shall be open to public and private 
universities, colleges and secondary schools in California; with the proviso that 
institutions of similar rank in other western states may be admitted. 

(b) Any such institution may be admitted on application and payment of the 
fee prescribed. 

(c) Any person may become a member upon nomination to the Board of 
Directors by a member, and payment of the fee prescribed. 


ArIcLE V—GOvVERNMENT 

(a) The Association shall be governed by officers and a board of directors 
elected by the members at the annual meeting. 

(b) The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

(c) The Board of Directors shall consist of six representatives and the officers. 

(d) The officers shall perform such duties as usually pertain to their respec- 
tive offices. 

(e) The Board of Directors shall act as an Advisory Committee to the President 
and shall perform such other duties as usually pertain to such a Board. 

(f) Interim vacancies shall be filled by the Board of Directors. 

ArtTIcLE VI—FINANCE 
The Association shall charge a fee of five dollars per annum for membership. 
ArticteE VII—MEETINGS AND PUBLICATIONS 

The Association shall hold an annual meeting and such other meetings as the 
Board of Directors may call, and may issue such publications as shall be duly 
authorized by the Board. 

Articte VIII—AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Association 
and by a majority vote of the membership. 

Proposed, February 9, 1929. 

Institutions wishing to complete membership should communicate with the 
Temporary Secretary, A. J. Cloud, City Hall, San Francisco. 








CALIFORNIA COMMISSION FOR THE 
STUDY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


An Interview with Viertinc Kersey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, by the Editor. 


2 HAT will be the scope and character of the survey of public 
education in California by the Commission recently appointed 
by the Governor as provided in an Act of the Legislature of 
1929?”, was asked State Superintendent Kersey subsequent 
to the first meeting of the Commission in Los Angeles on 





January 3. 

“The Commission was unanimous in its agreement that the first prob- 
lem it should undertake is the problem of better financing elementary edu- 
cation,” said Superintendent Kersey. “The second problem it would 
undertake is that of studying the larger unit of school organization and 
administration for California. The third problem to be considered is the 
reorganization of the State Department of Education. These problems 
were selected for immediate undertaking because in their solution the 
greatest amount of study will be required and most frequent consultation 
with the public will be necessary.” 

In addition to the problems above enumerated, Superintendent Kersey 
outlined a body of other problems under four heads, which will be con- 
sidered for intensive study and report by the Commission. These are: 

a. Support 

(1) Financing elementary education in California 
(2) Taxation for schools 
(3) Equalization 
b. Institutional 
(1) Teachers colleges 
(2) Junior college 
(3) Special schools 
(4) Kindergartens 
(5) Adult education 
c. Personnel 
(1) Tenure 
(2) Retirement and sick and bereavement leaves 
(3) Certification 
d. Direct legislation 
(1) Units of organization and administration 
(2) Reorganization of the State Department of Education 
(3) School Law-re-state 

Commenting on policies to be set up by the Commission, Superinten- 
dent Kersey stated that the “Commission had agreed that it would estab- 
lish its own criteria for evaluating procedures and results” ; that “expendi- 
ture of funds for talent from without the State would be kept to the 
minimum” and that “the greatest expenditure would be for payment of 
costs of securing surveys of problems by educators and citizens within the 
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State.” The Superintendent further spoke appreciatively of a recent 
joint meeting of the Commission and the State Board of Education, at 
which it was agreed that the State Board of Education would cordially co- 
operate with the Commission and would place all the resources of the 
State Department of Education at the disposal of the Commission in con- 
ducting the proposed survey. 

In concluding his interview, Superintendent Kersey expressed a desire 
that the following message be given the school people of California: 


“The Commission for the Study of Public Education in Cali- 
fornia is made up of a superior body of citizens having all of the 
qualities that actuate the interested layman in improving educational 
facilities for boys and girls in our State. 

“The attitude of the Commission as far as it has been expressed, 
is progressive and sympathetic. The Commission is not approach- 
ing its responsibilities with the idea that things are wrong, but 
rather with the idea that we need clearly to define the next steps 
ahead.” 


Governor C. C. Young met with the Commission on the occasion of its 
organization, January 3. The Governor expressed the hope that the Com- 
mission would be successful in presenting to the people of the State a 
body of facts accompanied by recommendations that would form the basis 
for improved legislation and administrative policy in public education in 
California. 

The Commission appointed by Governor Young on December 24, last, 
is composed of nine well-known citizens of the State. They are: Dr. Susan 
M. Dorsey, former Los Angeles Superintendent of Schools; Arthur J. 
Brown, San Bernardino; Marshall De Motte, Corning; Samuel Leask, 
Santa Cruz; James W. Mullen, San Francisco; Mrs. Maynard Force 
Thayer, Pasadena; Mrs. J. C. Whitman, San Mateo; Mrs. Frederick C. 
Turner, Berkeley ; and Julius Wangenheim, San Diego. 


THe ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS will convene in 
San Diego, April 14, 15 and 16. 
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Scene on grounds of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 


On this campus, from June 30 to August 8, the California School of 

Arts and Crafts will conduct its 24th annual Summer Session. There 

will be thirty interesting courses in drawing, painting, design, the 

crafts, art appreciation, and methods of teaching art. The faculty 

will number some twenty highly trained art and craft specialists, in- 

cluding Glenn A. Wessels, just returned from two years advanced 
study with Hofmann of Munich. 


Write today for summer catalog Q-4 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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“Oregon State’ Summer Session 


Corvallis, Oregon 


June 16-July 25 


Summer Study in a Vacation Setting 


New faces, fresh contacts, interesting personalities from distant places and various 
institutions carry an exhilarating Vacation Spirit into classrooms and laboratories. 
Visit the Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mt. Hood, and take work with 
distinguished teachers, some of whom are listed below. 


At “Oregon State” 


A branch of PARSON’S SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS OF 
NEW YORK AND PARIS directed 
by James R. Patterson, formerly in- 
structor in Interior Architecture and 
Decoration in the Paris School, now in 
charge of this work in New York and 
manager of “Consulting Decorators, 
Inc.,” will offer House Furnishing and 
House Decoration and Advanced House 
Furnishing. 

HOME ECONOMICS: Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, Columbia University, recog- 
nized leader in the field of the chemis- 
try of nutrition, in Principles of Nu- 
trition in the Service of Health, and 
for graduate students and advanced 
undergraduates Recent Advances in 
our Knowledge of Nutrition; Dr. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, managing director 
of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations at the North Carolina 
College for women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, in Economic and Social 
Problems of the family and Research 
on the Family; Mabel Trilling, head of 
the Home Economics Education at 
Margaret Morrison College and author 
of widely used texts, in Special Meth- 
ods in Teaching Clothing and Related 
Arts and Methods in Home Economics 
Education; Claribel Nye, formerly Ex- 
tension Professor in Home Economics 
at Cornell University, in Methods in 
Home Economics Extension. Sequences 
for graduate study leading to the 
Master’s degree. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Vo- 
cational Guidance, Mental Hygiene, 
Personnel Work, Tests and Measure- 
ments, training for Advisers or Deans 


of High School Girls, Extra-Curricular 
Activities, Junior High School, etc.; 
Dean J. R. Jewell, Dr. R. S. Rutledge, 
Dr. O. R. Chambers, Dr. H. R. Laslett, 
Dr. F. W. Parr, Professors R. J. Clinton 
and Carl W. Salser, and Dean Ella E. 
Wilson. 


Two weeks’ intensive work for ATH- 
LETIC COACHES: Knute Rockne, 
Paul J. Schissler; full schedule in foot- 
ball, basketball, wrestling, and boxing. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Mechanical and 
Machine Drawing, Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Woodworking, Wood Turning, 
Furniture Design and Construction, 
Fiber Furniture Weaving, Wood and 
Metal Finishing, Ornamental Iron 
Work, Elementary and Advanced 
Foundry Practice, Acetylene and Elec- 
tric Welding, Machine Shop Practice, 
and Motor Maintenance. In addition 
courses will be offered also in The Part 
Time School and Its Problems, Evening 
and Continuation Schools, Trade 
Analysis, Graduate Study and Research, 
and Seminar. Sequences leading to the 
Master’s degree. 


COMMERCE: A variety of courses in 
the departments of Economics and 
Sociology, Finance and Administration, 
Political Science, and Secretarial Train- 
ing, with special instruction in Methods 
of Teaching Commercial Subjects in 
high school. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for Men 
and Women, Art, Botany, Chemistry, 
English, History, Public Speaking and 
Dramatics, Physics including Radio 
work, Industrial Journalism, and special 
courses in Music. 


A REGISTRATION FEE oF TEN DoLLArs ApMiItTs To ALL REGULAR CLASSES 


For Rockne $10.00 additional, but Rockne and two weeks’ 
Coaching Course alone $15.00 total. 


Address: Director of Summer Session Oregon 
State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


By Authority of State Boarp of HiGHER EpucATION 
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Spanish Language 
School 
June 3rd to August Ist, 1930 


LA CASA ESPANOLA 


A SOCIAL CENTER FOR STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY 


A variety of courses offered. Classes, 
Music, Dramatics, Conversation, 
conducted in Spanish. 


“As Good as a Trip to Spain” 


The regular SumMeER Session offers 
splendid opportunities for study and 
recreation. Courses in all departments 
leading to degrees and teaching 
credentials. 


For information address the Registrar 


College of the Pacific 


Stockton, California 








Thousands of 


Successful 
Teachers use 


“The Supreme 
Authority” 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, 

up-to-date information of all 

kinds that is of vital use and in- 
terest in the schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, 
who was accustomed to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at the same time a good 
or superior all-round scholar.” A better test 
than this of the value of dictionary work could 
not be found. 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 452,000 
Entries, including thousands of New 
Words. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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General Business 
Science 


By Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives 
pupils of junior high school age an 
understanding of the principles of 
business, its customs and practices. 

An exploratory course correspond- 
ing to the required courses in Genera’ 
Science and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of 
most interesting projects for each unit of 
the text. These projects bring the pupil 
into actual contact with those business 
activities that enter into the daily life of 
every citizen regardless of his calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General 
Business Science”’ gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may know 
how to conduct his affairs in a business-like manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de /uxe binding; profusely 
illustrated; complete index and glossary of business 
terms. 

Write our nearest office for examination 
copy or descriptive literature 


The GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto London 


New York 
Boston 








California School 
of Design 


Lucien Lasaunt, Director 


528 Powell Street San Francisco 
GArfield 2883 


Special Summer Session for 
teachers and students in 
Secondary and High Schools 


JUNE 30—AUGUST 9 


CREATIVE COSTUME DESIGN, 
sketching lines and color; draping with ma- 
terials, small individual classes — personal 
instruction Mr. Labaudt, teaching the orig- 
inal technique of his plastic art system. 

FRENCH method of making and finish- 
ing—Mlle. Marcelle Lapegue, instructor. 

CREATIVE MILLINERY—modeling to 
contour—Mlle. Andre, instructor. 

STYLIST TRAINING—the only school 
teaching this work in the West—Mrs. Daisy 
Shaw, instructor, 

FASHION ILLUSTRATION — Miss 
Dorothy Nehrhood, instructor. 

HISTORY OF ART and SCIENTIFIC 
COLOR classes— Lucien Labaudt, in- 
structor, 

INTERIOR and EXTERIOR decoration 
(Principles of architectural decoration and 
construction, dynamic symmetry and its ap- 
plication to modern art—Lucien Labaudt 
and Geo. W. Bannister, instructors. 


Day AND EveNING CLASSES 


Bulletin giving full details upon request. 

















The “Book of the Year” for the High 
School Executive 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
, ADMINISTRATION - 


By Nicwotas Ricciarpi, W. M. Proctor and OTHERS 


HE collaborators have recorded in this book the solution 

to the most persistent problems confronting the junior 
high school administrative worker. Their chapters suggest 
remedies for the major difficulties of the junior high school 
unit at the same time they present a comprehensive picture of 
this educational field. Such topics are covered as: Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment; Administrative Staff and Clerical 
Force ; the Junior High School Faculty ; Records and Reports ; 
Marks and Promotion Plans ; Making the Curriculum; Ability 
Grouping and Handling of Over-age pupils; Guidance and 
Adjustment in the Junior High School; Supervised Study; 
Student Participation in Discipline or Control; Collateral 
Student Activities ; Supervision and Improvement of Instruc- 





tion; Financial and Legal Problems ; Organization of Junior 
High Schools in Union High School Districts; Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletics. To be published April 25. 


T entative Price, $3.00 








STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 
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bed San ~* 
Convenience 
Comfort > Hospitality 
You will appreciate the excellent service 
and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally locatel hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to all lead- 
ing shops, theatres, financial institutions “ 
and electric depots for all resorts. Start- , 
ing point for parlor car tours. Com- H O T EL N A S H 
plete ticket service for resorts 2045 University Avenue near Shattuck 
and places of amusement. In the Heart of Berkeley 
Garage adjoining. Under New Management 
All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath MODERN — MODERATE RATES 
One Person - $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 VVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VVVUVY 
Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices Se SSS E SEES SSUEESTTENSSTITIIEY 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 
Sixth & Grand y Back Numbers of THe QUARTERLY: 
Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1925. 
a See Wien, 9) Vol. III, No. 1, October, 1927. 
oe eee oe ee Vol. III, No. 3, April, 1928. 
PRINCIPALS CONVENTION 7 
| : Will pay 50 cents a copy. 
Class R a em Write what you have. 
THE T. V. ALLEN CO. ae 
G ra 
California Teachers 
Association CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DriREcTORY. 
Teacher Placement Bureaus A few copies left; order 
State-wide service in all school now if you desire a copy. 
positions. 
Eart G. Gripcey, Manager 
! 2163 es ae CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 
—— SECONDARY EDUCATION 
gitar aemager 2163 CENTER STREET 
Fourth ond Spring Stren Berkeley, Calif, 
Los Angeles, California 
Telephous: “Trichy 1558 
GB ap CUUUCUUUUEU UVES CSTE S SUPE S ES Ey 
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RECENT MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


Color plus accuracy + + + ‘Truth plus interest 


Marshall’s 
AMERICAN HISTORY 








New Readers ‘T’u1s new basic text for the upper For Teachers 
oO grades or the Junior High School 

Evans: combines all the features teachers look | McCormick: 

THE PATHFINDER for and children love. It has a pictur- | AGRICULTURE FOR 
Stories of bigh literery and | ©SqUC but simple style, magnificent illus- RURAL TEACHERS 
ethical quality for the upper | trations (eight in full color), abundant The appreciational vs. the 
grades. $1.20. teaching helps, and, best of all, content woe — side of agricul- Y 

that gives a on accurate in both fact ne. Shee. 
and spirit of our entire development, P 
La Rue: suai Guaeedaie. political, for all este of | Herrington: 
LITTLE INDIANS the country, South and West as well as i ene fer 
. 4 . I 
Supplementary reading for East. It gives adequate attention to the ata ceesiliadl Mal eiai eda 
the early grades, full of fun | modern era and our international posi- ye  cemaiedal abet. 
and facts. $ .80. tion. A more original, delightful, and $1.75. 
truthful presentation of history for this 
Wilson: age level has never been written. | Starbuck: 
A GUIDE TO BOOKS 
gereg i? pe Bound in durable waterproof FOR CHARACTER 
m ever-popular Treader re~ 2 ; ; Vol. II, FICTION, just out 
vised. For the early and in-TJ red fabrikoid 0) is a dependable map of Chil- 
termediate grades. $ .96. $1.60 dren’s Bookland. $2.50. 


-— 


Street LHE MACMILLAN COMPANY § &ifrancisce. 


California 
FORTHCOMING! Twenty-four new titles of the NEW POCKET CLASSICS. Send for information. 
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Convention Bound 


Go via the scenically supreme, 
electrified route through the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


N. E. A. at Columbus, a 
June 29-July 4, 1930 


Via Seattle and the spectacular route of the 
new Olympian, every mile will delight you. MILWAUKEE 
Enjoy the roller-bearing smoothness of this ST PAUL 

“Queen of De Luxe Trains” . . . 656 electrified, . 
sootless, cinderless miles across the Cascades, 
Bitter Roots, Rockies and Belts. Open obser- 
vation cars in summer. Meals by Rector of 





Broadway fame. Complete information about Eastern : 

Diversify your journey... enjoy Rainier’s vacations at 

Alpine sports, Olympic Peninsula, Puget Sound San Francisco Office Los Angeles Office 

cruises. See mystic Yellowstone thru romantic Pateee wae ete. on 210 AE. oe ) . 
arket St. . > 

Goer Gutlatin Gotewey. Phone Garfield 5334 Phone Trinity 9585 r 

Let us plan a low cost travel adventure to suit : 


your time and funds. 


For direct travel, San Francisco to Chicago, Ohe MILWAUKEE ROAD 


take the dependable Pacific Limited. AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 
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Cox's The Junior High School and Its Curriculum 


discusses every phase of the junior high school from the standpoint of 
one who has first-hand experience with questions of administration, 
organization, and actual teaching in junior high schools in many parts 
of the country. 

The Junior High School and Democracy 
Of special importance, says Professor Cox, are the relation of the 
junior high school to the community and the part played by this educa- 
tional unit in the fostering of ideals of democracy and community 
service: “The wise solution of any problem of junior high school 
education is unlikely unless the curriculum be newly and broadly con- 
ceived in harmony with the social aspirations of our American demo- 
cratic communities, the needs and opportunities of the evolving eco- 
nomic era, and the traits which characterize children in their early 
teens.” 

A Community in Spirit and Aims 
The curriculum outlined in this essentially definite and practical volume, 
makes use of every opportunity for stimulating a feeling of co-operation 
and responsibility among junior high school pupils. Learning bears 
directly upon its application to actual school situations; the barrier 
between curricular and extra-curricular activities is lowered. 

474 Pages—Price $2.00 
Full Index and Bibliography 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


165 Post Street San Francisco, California 

















University of Southern California 


SUMMER SESSION 1930 


Seventy-five courses in education include 
the following of special interest in 
secondary education: 

Curriculum and Methods in Music Appreciation (Ju- 

nior and Senior High School), Curriculum and June 16 to August 7 
Methods in Public School Music in Secondary Schools, 8 UNITS 
Organization and Administration of Vocational Edu- 

cation, Classroom Methods and Managementin Sec- 
ondary schools, Directed Teaching in Senior High June 30 to August 7 
Schools, Methods of Teaching High School English, 

School Building Administration, School Surveys, 6 UNITS 

Federal and State School Organization and Adminis- 
tration, City Educational Administration, Public August8 to August30 
School Business Administration and School Finance, 

Seminar in School Administration, Seminar in Super- 4 UNITS 

vision, Methods in Counseling in the High Schools, 
Advanced Course in Secondary Education, Problems 
in Departmental Organization and Supervision in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Curriculum Making in Secondary 
Schools, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Problems of Deans of Men. 


Advanced Seminar in Educational Psychology, Tests and Measurements, and others of 
like interest. 














For Bulletin of Complete Information Address 


LESTER B. ROGERS, Px.D., DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California University Park, Los Angeles 
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A WORD OF WARNING! 


To Publishers— Curriculum Commissioners — 
Textbook Committees — Bureaus of Research — 
T eachers — Principals — Superintendents and all 
others having anything to do with the 
adoption of textbooks. 


From SMITH and REEVE 


in their “The Teaching of Junior High School 
Mathematics”: 


“Can you weigh the soul of a friend, or gauge it by 
points on a machine-made scale? Then why should 
we try to measure the soul of a book, or the soul of 
an author who writes the material for the pages and 
gives them the spirit which they figuratively pos- 
sess? If the book has not this better nature, if it is 
nothing but mechanical drudgery, if it seeks to be 
judged only by the amount of obsolete work or 
by the number of problems it sets, then it has no 
spirit and is unworthy of a place in the schools.” 


The Editorial Department of any publishing house would have 
an easy task if the ideal textbook were assured by so many 
pages of this and so many pages of that, by a certain number 
of exercises, illustrations or maps—by anything in fact that can 
be counted, weighed or measured in the usual sense of these 
words, 


These objective and sometimes mechanical studies should be 
made but that is not all that is involved in the impartial selection 
of the best text in any subject. 


It’s the intangible “soul” of a book that counts. Ginn and Com- 
pany are always on the lookout for books with “souls” such as 
Muzzey’s American History, the Gray and Jenkins Latin Books, 
Millikan, Gale and Pyle’s Physics, Betz’s Algebra for Today, 
Caldwell and Curtis’s Introduction to Science, the Rugg books 
in Social Science, the Robinson and Breasted Histories, the Long 
English and American Literatures, the Tanner books in English 
Composition and many others on their list for school and college 
too numerous to mention here. 


Ginn and Company, “Publishers 


45 Seconp Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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